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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


An Encyclopedia of Architecture, Historical, 
Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. 
Illustrated by more than 1000 Engravings 
on wood by R. Branston, from Drawings by 
J. Sebastian Gwilt. 8vo, pp. 1089. London, 
Longman and Co. 

AmonG the sterling works which we had the 
pleasure to particularise in the Literary Gazette 
a fortnight ago, as indicating a healthful conva- 
lescency in our literature, this most able pro- 
duction of Mr, Gwilt takes a prominent place. 
Previous to its appearance, we may truly state 
that no complete body of architecture had been 
given to the world in any country or in any lan- 
guage: itis therefore as comprehensive and ori- 
ginal as itis an eminently useful publication. The 
author seems to have forgotten or omitted no- 
thing which his vast subject required ; it is mas- 
sive as an imperishable Cyclopean Treasury, and 
minute and rich as the traceries in a Gothic 
Cathedral. And in this do we heartily rejoice ; 
for an art which has of late become more and 
more generally interesting, required an ample 
and exact exposition of its principles, as well as 
an accurate view of those models and sciences 
on which its triumphant practice depends. 

The synoptical view of the contents of the 
Encyclopzdia exhibits the links of the chain 
of dependence of the different portions of the 
art upon each other, the main divisions being 
its History, Theory, and Practice. The first, 
of course, touches on its origin, and proceeds 
through its phases in various ages and coun- 
tries; and one chapter is set apart for the dif- 
ferent forms it has assumed in the British isles. 
In the treatise on the theory, again, the heads 
are, construction, an account of the several ma- 
terials employed in building, of their use in the 
various departments, of the artisans employed, 
and of the mode by which the architect instructs 
those artisans to carry into execution the plans 
he has projected. The third and last book 
treats of the knowledge of the principal parts 
of buildings, of the combination of these parts, 
and, finally, the application of that combination 
in all the parts of buildings, public and private, 
which the architect is called on to design and 
superintend. There are appended to the three 
main divisions, laws relating to building, tables 
of interest, &c.; and the whole concluded by a 
very copious glossary of terms, nearly 2500 in 
number, and including the names of 300 archi- 
tects of all periods, and a list of their principal 
works and of the most important books on the 
art of architecture.* 

The first book (History) contains some ad- 
mirable specimens of wood-engravings, for the 
purpose of illustrating the text; the subjects 
selected being representations of some of the 
most celebrated examples in each style. Among 
these may be particularly noticed,—fig. 124, 
Constantine’s Arch; fig. 142, Basilica S. Paolo 
fuori le mure ; fig. 152, Baptistry of Pisa ; fig. 
155, Cologne Cathedral, an extraordinarily fine 
specimen of architectural wood-engraving ; figs. 





* We miss from this list the name of the late Mr. 
Thomas Hunt, whose publications on Gothic architec. 
ture were so replete with taste and talent, and are still 
an honour to his memory.—£d, L. G. 





164, 168, 178, 213, being elevations and sec- 
tions of the four principal churches of Europe— 
St. Maria del Fiore, St. Peter’s, St. Paul’s, and 
the Pantheon at Paris; fig. 169, the Farnese 
Palace; fig. 176, the Louvre ; fig. 187, the Prior's 
entrance at Ely; fig. 196, Westminster Hall; 
fig. 202, Longford Castle; fig. 203, Wollaton 
Hall ; with many others. 

But it is time for us to leave generalities and 
embellishments, in order to allow this volume 
(as our wont is) to speak for itself; and though 
ou: limits necessarily confine us to a few brief 
whispers of its great voice, they must be taken 
as all the specimens we can manage to give. 
In the very earliest ages (for we like to begin 
at the beginning) Mr. Gwilt, after alluding to 
Bryant and Godfrey Higgins, states his opinion, 
“ that the languages of the western world were 
the same, and that one system of letters—viz. 
that of the Irish Druids — pervaded the whole, 
was common to the British Isles and Gaul, to 
the inhabitants of Italy, Greece, Syria, Arabia, 
Persia, and Hindostan;’’ and he further illus- 
trates the subject thus :— 

“The similarity of pillars of single stones 
almost at the opposite sides of the earth, leaves 
no doubt in our mind of their being the work 
of a people of one common origin widely scat- 
tered; and the hypotheses of Bryant and Hig- 
gins sufficiently account for their appearance in 
places so remote from each other. In conse- 
quence, says the latter writer, of some cause, 
no matter what, the Hive, after the dispersion, 
casted and sent forth its swarms. One of the 
largest descended, according to Genesis (x. 2), 
from Gomer, went north, and then west, pressed 
by succeeding swarms, till it arrived at the 
shores of the Atlantic Ocean, and ultimately 
colonised Britain. Another branch, observes 
the same author, proceeded through Sarmatia 
southward to the Euxine (Cimmerian Bospho- 
rus); another to Italy, founding the states of 
the Umbrii and the Cimmerii, at Cuma, near 
Naples. Till the time of the Romans these 
different lines of march, like so many sheep- 
walks, were without any walled cities. Some of 
the original tribe found their way into Greece, 
and between the Carpathian mountains and the 
Alps into Gaul, scattering a few stragglers as 
they passed into the beautiful valleys of the 
latter, where traces of them in Druidical mo- 
numents and language are occasionally found. 
Wherever they settled, if the conjecture is cor- 
rect, they employed themselves in recovering 
the lost arts of their ancestors.” 

Sir W. Betham’s more extended views sin- 
gularly corroborate these ideas ; though on some 
points he essentially differs from both the as- 
sumptions and conclusions of his predecessors. 
But as we have the matter more distinctively 
before us in his Etruria-Celtica, we shall dismiss 
it here. We also pass over the architecture of 
Egypt, upon which so much has been written 
of late years, and only pause for a moment on 
the architecture of the Jews. Mr. G. says:— 

“ We are scarcely justified in giving a sec- 
tion, theugh short, to the architecture of the 
Jews, since the only buildings recorded as of 
that nation are the temple of Jerusalem con- 
structed by Solomon, and the house of the fo- 
rest of Lebanon. The shepherd tribes of Is- 





rael, indeed, do not seem to have required such 
dwellings or temples as would lead them, when 
they settled in cities, to the adoption of any 
style very different from that of their neigh- 
bours. Whatever monuments are mentioned 
by them appear to have been rude, and have 
been already noticed in the section on Druidi- 
cal and Celtic architecture. When Solomon 
ascended the throne, anxious to fulfil the wish 
his father had long entertained of erecting a 
fixed temple for the reception of the ark, he 
was not only obliged to send to Tyre for work- 
men, but for an architect also. Upon this tem- 
ple a dissertation has been written by a Span- 
iard of the name of Villalpanda, wherein he, 
with consummate simplicity, urges that the 
orders, instead of being the invention of the 
Greeks, were the invention of God himself, 
and that Callimachus most shamefully put forth 
pretensions to the formation of the Corinthian 
capital, which, he says, had been used centu- 
ries before in the temple at Jerusalem. * * * 
From the representation (he adds, speaking 
of a wood engraving) the reader must be struck 
with their resemblance to the columns of Egypt 
with their lotus-leaves, and sometimes net- 
work. In short, the whole description would 
almost as well apply to a temple of Egypt as 
to one at Jerusalem. And this tends, though 
slightly it is true, to shew that the Phoenician 
workmen who were employed on the temple 
worked in the same style as those of Egypt.” 
Our next quotation relates to the buildings 
of a people, with which our bombs and balls 
are at present more busy than either the build- 
ers or the owners could relish ;* but the three 


paragraphs may serve a ir example 
of the author’s style, as aagar’ intelli- 
gent method of considering his subject. 


“To judge of the arts of a people, we ought to 
be acquainted with the people themselves, the 
constitution of their minds, their power, their 
habits, and the connexion of the arts with their 
wants and pleasures. As one man differs from 
another, so do these differ among nations. The 
desire of improving on what has been done be- 
fore us, no less distinguishes nations than indi- 
viduals from each other. Whatever may be the 
cause, this faculty does not seem to be pos- 
sessed by the Chinese. Unlike their Indian 
neighbours, amongst whom appears an exuber- 
ance of invention, the arts of imitation in China 
have been bound in the chains of mechanical 
skill. Their painters are rather naturalists than 
artists; and an European, engaged on the fore- 
ground of a landscape, tells us that the criti- 
cism by a native artist on his work was con- 
fined to the observation that he had omitted 
some fibres and sinkings in some of the leaves 
of the foliage employed in it. The political and 
moral subjection of the people seems to have 
doomed them to remain in that confined circle 
wherein long habit and repugnance to change 
have enclosed them. In speaking of the 
principles of the Chinese architecture, the 
word is used in application to those primi- 
tive causes which gave birth to it, and which, 


* Thank Heaven! even since this was written, in- 
tended for our last week’s Gazeite, the joyful intelligence 
has arrived, which enables us to say dately, instead of 
‘* at present.”—Ed, L. G. 
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in_every species of architecture, are the ele- 
meats of its character and the taste it exhi- 
bits. The imitation of the tent, as we have be- 
:fore observed, is the true origin of their build- 
ings; and this agrees with our knowledge of the 
primitive state of the Chinese, who, like all the 
Tartar tribes, were nomadic. On this is founded 
the singular construction of their dwellings, 
which would stand were the walls destroyed ; 
inasmuch as, independent of them, their roofs 
rest upon timber framing, just as though they 
had surrounded tents with enclosures of ma- 
sonry, Indeed, from the accounts of travel- 
lers, a Chinese city looks like a large permanent 
encampment, as well in respect of its roofs as 
its extent. If, again, we recur to their concave 
sloped sides, we can arrive at no other conclu- 
sion ; and though the carpentry of which they are 
raised has for ages been subjected to these forms, 
when we consider the natural march of human 
invention, especially in cases of necessity, we 
cannot believe that, in a country where the pri- 
mitive construction was of timber, the cover- 
ings of dwellings would at once have been so 
simple and so light. Their framing seems as 
though prepared merely for a canvass covering. 
Again, we have, if more were wanting, another 
proof, in the posts employed for the support of 
their roofs. On them we find resting nothing 
analogous to the architecture for receiving and 
supporting the upper timbers of the carpentry; 
on the ¢ontrary, the roof projects over and be- 
yond the posts or columns, whose upper extre- 
mities are hidden by the eaves; thus supersed- 
ing the use ofa capital. A canvass covering 
requires but a slender support: hence lightness 
‘is a leading feature in the edifices of China. 
The system of carpentry (if such it can be 
called) thus induced, will be noticed under the 
second head; but we must here observe, that 
lightness is not at all incompatible with essen- 
tial solidity of construction; and whilst other 
materials than those which formed tents have 
been substituted for them, the forme of the ori- 
ginal type have been preserved, making this 
lightness the more singular, inasmuch as the 
slightest analogy between those of the original 
and the copy is imperceptible. This change of 
material prevents in the copy the appearance 
of solidity, and seems a defect in the style, un- 
less we recur to the type. A characteristic 
quality of Chinese architecture is gaiety of ef- 
fect. Their coloured roofs, compared by their 
poets to the rainbow,—their porticoes, dia- 
pered with variegated tints,—the varnish la- 
vished on their buildings,—the keeping of this 
species of decoration with the light forms of the 
buildings,— all these unite in producing, to eyes 
aceystomed to contemplate them, a species of 
pleasure which they would with difficulty relin- 
quish ; and it seems reasonable that the archi- 
tecture of Europe must appear cold and mono- 
tonous to men whose pleasure in the arts is 
more dependent on their senses than on their 
judgment.” 
Of Greece we shall cite but one passage :— 
‘“‘ From the time of Pericles to that of Alexan- 
der, all the arts, and most especially that of ar- 
chiteeture, seem to have attained a high state 
of perfection. Every moral and physical cause 
had concurred in so advancing them, But per- 
fection, when once reached in the works of 
man, is only the commencement of their falling 
away from it. Liberty, the love of country, 
ambition in every department of life, had made 
Athens the focus of the arts and sciences: the 
defeat of the Persians at Marathon and other 
celebrated victories had brought peace to the 
whole of the states of Greece. In the space of 
time preceding the Peloponnesian war, there 





seetns to have been, as it were, an explosion of 
every.species of talent, and it was at this pe- 
riod that they set about rebuilding the temples 
and other edifices that the Persians had thrown 
down, of which a wise policy had preserved the 
ruins, so that the contemplation of desolation 
and misfortune afforded them an eloquent re- 
miniscence of the peril in which they continu- 
ally stood, It was indeed only after the flight 
of the general of Xerxes, and the victory of 
Themistocles, that a general restoration of their 
monuments and the rebuilding of Athens were 
set about. These were the true trophies of the 
battle of Salamis.” 

Of the Roman, too, one morsel is all we 
shall quote, but it touches on an important 
point. Mr. Gwilt is speaking of the portico of 
the Parthenon ; and he observes :— 

“It will be seen on inspection of the plan 
that these columns are placed in front of the 
great niches. We are not aware that the cir- 
cumstance whereto we are about to advert has 
been heretofore noticed, and we give the re- 
sult of our calculation in round numbers only, 
as an approximation to the truth. The rules 
for lighting apartments will form the subject 
of a future section. We shall here merely ob- 
serve, that the contents of the building, mea- 
suring round the inner convexity of the co- 
lumns, and not calculating the niches, is about 
1,787,300 cubic feet, and that the area of the eye 
of the dome is about 32 square ft., from which it 
follows that 2226 cubic ft. of space in this build- 
ing are lighted by 1 foot superticial of light. 
The building is neither gloomy nor dark; on 
the contrary a pleasant light is diffused through- 
out, and darkness is not found in any corner of 
it. This is a subject well worthy of consider- 
ation, and one which we propose hereafter to 
turn to practical account.” 

The Byzantine—the eras of Constantine and 
Charlemagne —the growth of Papal power, 
and its direction in the elevation of splendid 
churches, and other matters, however interest- 
ing, must be left to Mr. Gwilt’s ample page; and 
even the Italian, with its three schools (Flo- 
rentine, Roman, and Venetian), must be passed 
by us sud silentio. One opinion relating to the 
pointed arch can alone detain us here; and the 
author agrees with Mr. Whittington and Lord 
Aberdeen, that it ‘‘ was of Eastern extraction, 
and was imported by the first crusaders into the 
West.” Its golden age was from the middle 
of the 13th to the end of the 14th century. 

In England the architecture previous to the 
rénaissance is divided, as by Millan in his Ely 
Cathedral, into periods of Anglo-Saxon, Nor- 
man, early English, ornamented English, and 
florid English or Tudor; and excellent exam- 
ples are given of each. The Elizabethan has 
justly a separate chapter devoted to it; and 
after this the history is brought down to the 
end of the reign of George III. 

The theoretical portion of the work being in 
a great measure elementary, does not admit of 
our illustration; but we would refer all readers 
who take an interest in the question to the in- 
struction conveyed on the equilibrium of arches, 
which Mr. Gwilt has had the candour and good 
sense to adopt from Rondolet, as more agree- 
ing with experiment than any other theories 
broached before or after his time; and for which 
our author has abandoned that which he him- 
self published many years ago. (See page 398 
et seq.) We would also refer to the section (X.) 
on walls; worthily adopted from the same au- 
thor, and the more deserving of consideration, 
as we are not aware of the subject ever having 
been treated of by any English architect. 

Running over our task, we have now to natice 





valuable tables on the strength of timber; and 
a digest of the stones of the country, “ftom the 
report of the commission for finding ‘the' best 
suited for the erection’ of the new hottses of 
parliament. An analysis on the strains ini roofs 
is another very useful lesson-in prattictl ear. 
pentry, but the whole of the joiner’s art is fully 
explained; and when we add specifications, 
measuring and executing works, drawing, per- 
spective, and sciography or the art of properly 
projecting shadows, all treated most’ skilfully 
in this book, we presume we have mentioned 
enough to shew that its character is Sach as we 
have attempted to describe, and not unworthy 
of the reputation of its author. 

The accomplishment of beauty in architec. 
ture rightly occupies the first place in the book 
on its “ practice ;”"— 

‘The existence of architecture as a fine art 
(says Mr. G.) is dependent on expression, or 
the faculty of representing, by means of lines, 
words, or other media, the inventions which the 
architect conceives suitable to the end proposed. 
That end is twofold; to be useful, and‘to con- 
nect the use with a pleasurable sensation in the 
spectator of the invention. In eloquence and 
poetry the end is to instruct, and such is the 
object of the higher and historical classes of 
painting; but architecture, though the elder of 
the arts, cannot claim the rank due to painting 
and poetry, albeit its end is so much more use- 
ful and necessary to mankind. In the sciences 
the end is utility and instruction, but in them 
the latter is not of that high moral importance, 
however useful, which allows them for a mo- 
ment to come into competition with the great 
arts of painting, poetry, and eloquence. It will 
be seen that we here make no allusion to the 
lower branches of portrait and landscape paint- 
ing, but to that great moral and religious end 
which fired the mind of Michael Angelo’ in the 
Sistine Chapel, and of Raffaelle Sanzio in the 
Stanze of the Vatican, and in the Cartoons. 
Above the lower branches of painting just men- 
tioned, the art whereof we treat occupies an 
exalted station. In it though the chief end is 
to produce an useful result, yet the expression 
on which it depends, in common with the other 
great arts, brings each within the scope of those 
laws which govern generally the fine arts, whose 
object is beauty. Beauty, whatever difference 
of opinion may exist on the means necessary to 
produce it, is by all admitted to be the result of 
every perfection whereof an object is suscepti- 
ble, such perfections being altogether depend- 
ent on the agreeable proportions subsistent be- 
tween the several parts, and those between the 
several parts and the whole.” 

The following remark on the same topic dis- 
plays the calm, critical sagacity of the writer:— 

“There has lately grown into use in the 
arts a silly pedantic term under the name of 
Esthetics, founded on the Greek word Aicy- 
tikds, one which means having the’ power o! 
perception by means of the sensés; said to be 
the science whereby the first pritciples in dll 
the arts are derived from the effect which cer- 
tain combinations have on the mind’as con- 
nected with nature and reason: it ix, however, 
one of the metaphysical and useless ‘Additions 
to nomenclature in the arts, in ‘which the Gir- 
man writers abound, and in its application 'to 
architecture of least value ; because’ in that art 
form is from construction so Nmifea by tetes- 
sity, that sentiment can scarcely Bé*said to be 
further connected with the art than‘is necessary 
for keeping the subordinate parts’ of ‘the same 
character as the greater ofies tinder’ Which they 
are combined ; and, further, for thereby ‘avoit- 
ing incongtuities.” ae "yes p 
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The five orders, the doctrine of proportions 
—taking Vignola as laying down the true mean 
between clumsiness and extreme delicacy — 
the principles of voids and solids, and the me- 
thod of combining forms, are treated in a man- 
ner replete with information: but we feel that 
we should only swell a very imperfect notice, 
till it looked in length like an adequate review, 
if we were to exceed the limit at which we 
have now arrived. We shall therefore wind 
up as shortly as we can, with two or three pas- 
sages of public import. 7 a 

“ In designing public and private buildings 
the first object of the architect is to make him- 
self acquainted with the uses for which the 
building is destined, and the consequent suit- 
ableness of the design for its purpose. He 
must enter into the spirit which ought to per- 
vade the building, examining and adjusting 
with care those qualities which are most essen- 
tial to the end proposed. Thus, though solidity 
be an essential in all buildings, it is more 
especially to be attended to in lighthouses, 
bridges, and the like. In hospitals, not only 
must the site be healthy, but the interior 
must be kept wholesome by ventilation and 
other means. In private houses almost every 
thing should be sacrificed to the convenience 
and comfort of the proprietor. Security is an 
essential in the design and construction of pri- 
sons. Cleanliness in markets and public slaugh- 
ter-houses, which we hope will, on every ac- 
count, be ultimately established in suburbs, 
and not in the heart of every great town of the 
empire. Stillness and tranquillity should be 
provided for in places of study; cheerfulness 
and gaiety must be the feelings with which the 
architect arranges places of public amusement. 
* * * * A court of law in this country, 
speaking in more senses than one, but chiefly, 
here, to preserve the gravity of our work ar- 
chitecturally, is a building in which every one, 
whose business unfortunately leads him to it, 
sits in pain, the judges and counsel excepted. 
Attorneys, witnesses, jury, and audience, or 
public, are equally doomed to be pent up and 
cramped like the poor sheep at Smithfield, or 
a sailor in the bilboes, if that punishment be 
still in existence. The practice is infamous 
and imexcusable ; it originates not with the 
architect, but with the government, which af- 
fords neither space nor money for the erection 
of courts suitable to the administration of jus- 
tice. * * * ® The accidents arising from 
overdriving cattle through the narrow streets 
of Paris, and the infectious eflluvia from the 
slaughter-houses often causing contagious ma- 
ladies in their neighbourhood, induced the 
French government, in 1811, to execute a pro- 
ject which had been entertained for nearly a 
century previously, that of removing all the 
slaughter-houses from the heart of their capi- 
tal. The result of this determination has been, 
not only the prevention of all cause of com- 
plaint of the former inconveniences, but has 
produced a set of buildings bearing a character 
of grandeur and magnificence proportionate to 
their destination. It was a worthy exercise of 
the power of the government; it has obviated 
the disgraceful sights almost every day wit- 
nessed in London, sights tending to deprive 
the lower classes of humanity, and to render 
them ferocious, to corrupt the mind, to offend 
the eye, and to injure the public health. With- 
out strictly adhering to the term abattoir, which 
would more properly signify a slaughter-house 
where the cattle are slaughtered, we mean by 
our proposition, not only the place for killing 
the cattle, but an establishment where, after 
they are killed, under the inspection of proper 





officers, the skins are arranged for sale, as well | 


as the tallow obtained from the fat, before these 
are distributed to the respective trades.” 

A copious index concludes the merits of this 
truly valuable Encyclopedia, of which we shall 
only venture to say, that the knowledge and 
experience it displays, great as they are, can 
hardly compete with the sound sense and judg- 
ment of the author, wherever he offers an opi- 
nion. In fact we have been much struck with 
the latter qualities—they make the work doubly 
acceptable; first, as a condensation of all past 
intelligence; and, secondly, as a guide to new 
practical and beneficial improvements in every 
branch of architecture. 





Correspondence of John, fourth Duke of Bedford: 
selected from the Originals at Woburn Abbey. 
With an Introduction by Lord John Russell. 
Vol. I. 8vo, pp. 595. Longmans and Co. 

WE never encounter a publication of this kind, 

i. e. of private correspondence garnered among 

the archives of families of rank, whose ancestry 

have been concerned in public affairs, without 
feeling that they are more or less the correctors 
of history, and often let us into secrets behind 
the scenes which the most acute observation of 
men and events fail to convey to the philo- 
sophical investigator and generaliser. In the 
present instance, though much of the matter 
runs on the same wheels which bore Arch- 
deacon Coxe, Horace Walpole, and other pre- 
ceding and contemporary authors, there are 


still new lights thrown on several interesting | 
affairs ; and we specify the negotiations at Aix- | 


la-Chapelle as being more particularly illus- 
trated by the letters which pass between the 
Dukes of Newcastle and Bedford, Lord Sand- 
wich and H. Legge, on that occasion. These 


tion. The introduction, of some forty pages, 
| by Lord John Russell, is a plain and moderate 
statement, neither exalting party nor person 
beyond the limits of fair and candid views, nor 
turning Whig politics into partisanship, nor 
relation and descent into panegyric. The cor- 
respondence is from 1742 to 1748 in this vo- 
lume, and will extend in what follows to 1770. 
From 1744 to 1748 the Duke of Bedford was 
first Lord of the Admiralty; and then to 1750 
a secretary of state. Weneed not here notice 
aught of his after course. His letters are very 
direct and very straightforward —there is no 
raising of false hopes, and humbugging and 
disappointing. To his friends the duke seems 
ever constant and warm, and to them, as to 
others not in the same category, explicit and 
unreserved. Thus he writes to Samuel Mead, 
Esq. Windsor, 28th August, 1745 :— 

‘*Sir,—I have the favour of yours, and am 
sorry I was out of town when you called upon 
me. I should be very glad to be of any service 
to you in the post I am now, if I thought it 
compatible with my duty to my king and coun- 
try ; but as I think including you in the next 
promotion of admirals (whenever that shall 
happen) would be inconsistent with them both, 
and as I conceive you have a right to know 
my reasons for thinking so, I shall fairly state 
them to you. In the first place, I think your 
having accepted the place of a commissioner of 
the customs, entirely a civil employment and 
that requires great attendance at home, seems 
very justly to preclude you from any pretence 
to a military advancement; and, in the second 
place, your never having served, nor (as I am 
\informed) having applied to the Board of Ad- 
miralty for a commission since the commence- 
ment of the war against France and Spain, 





seems wholly to preclude you from an advance- 


shew the actual state of England and Holland, | ment in his majesty’s sea-service, especially as 
and of the relations between the governments ;| so many officers that are your seniors served in 
the posture of the war and peace parties at/ the capacity of captains during the whole course 


home; and the poor idea which both had of| of this war. 


the possible resources of the country. Had 
the leaders lived to see the wars of the present 
century they would have known better. 

Another of the illuminations we receive from 
the volume is the exposure of the struggles for 
place, and power, and patronage. As human 
nature cannot be much changed since, we pre- 
sume we may fancy that similar difficulties, and 
discontents, and intrigues, arise even in our 
day, when vacancies occur in court or cabinet. 
Hence a lesson may be gained by our political 
guides and speculators, and shrewd guesses be 
made at the distribution of good things. It is 
observable that in all the pretensions for office, 
there is never any object put forward but a 
desire to prove attachment to the king and to 
serve the state. Purity and disinterestedness 
are the order of the day. 

There is, however, one drawback in this col- 
lection which has annoyed us much. It arises 
from a number of the letters, and those in- 
volving particulars which most excite our curi- 
osity, to which there are no answers. We start 
fifty facts, and never hear of their results: it is 
like putting up game without hunting it or 
shooting it. Perhaps a few notes, if the Editor 
had chosen, might have remedied this imper- 
fection, and saved the readers from being 
baulked with want of information. A letter 
from Horace Walpole to the Duke of Bedford, 
March 3, 1748 (p. 326), may be cited as one 
of many examples of this sort. 

Having offered these obvious remarks, we 
shall not need to occupy much space with our 
notice of a work whose single name and author- 
ship are sure to recommend it to public atten- 


I am sorry that these reasons 
have so great a weight with me, as to oblige 
me to inform you that these are my sentiments 
with regard to your being included in the next 
promotion of flag-officers.”” 

We have a high opinion of any minister who 


| discharges his duty and his conscience in this 


manner. A letter from Mr. T. Villiers am- 
bassador at Dresden, afterwards created Lord 
Hyde and Earl of Clarendon), Sept. 8, 1745, 
sets forth his claims upon the government*in 
a striking manner. After other details of his 
services, he says,— 

“JT will not trouble your grace with lesser 
things, with the obstacles I have had to sur- 
mount, nor the despatch I have often made, at 
the risk of my constitution, and even my life, 
as is but too manifest by the fate of some who 
have been about me; for all which endeavours 
to be useful I have already mentioned the sole 
recompense I have received. I haven’t even 
the extraordinary allowance which I believe all 
other plenipotentiaries now employed have ; 
but as I have the 8/. per day, the difference is 
not what I seek at present. Perhaps my mis- 
fortune is my unwillingness to ask ‘favours, 
which your grace will have less reason'to be- 
lieve than any great man I ever yet knew; but 
I never lived with one on the same footing, and 
as my different banishments have never affected 
your kindness to me, I can but depend on it, 
and have therefore ventured to expose my 
case, and perhaps myself, but in such con- 
fidence that I must beg your grace will burn 
this letter when you have had leisure to read 
it; it 1s so confounded long, that I have a 





great mind to save you that trouble, but I 
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longed, once to let you know my most secret 
thoughts; it seemed a duty on me, at least to- 
wards. myself, especially as they are perfectly 
consistent with the great esteem and respect 
with which I have the honour to be, &c. &c.” 

We may see from this, that letters in ever 
so much danger from fire may be resuscitated 
after a hundred years. Of Sept. 17, is a jetter 
from Lord Chesterfield, dated Dublin Castle, 
who thus speaks of the rising in the North :— 

“ By the accounts we have here from Scot- 
land, nothing is more ridiculous than that ras- 
cally Highland army, with which his Royal 
Highness Prince Charles intends to conquer 
us, except it be our army that runs away from 
such a pack of scoundrels. But if they have 
no foreign assistance, which your grace will 
take good care to prevent or intercept, there 
must be soon an end of them one way or an- 
other. I wish other things now depending may 
end as well as I am persuaded this rebellion 
will.” 

Of the same, Lord Sandwich, April 24, 17.16, 
writes :—‘ The rebels are all dispersed and fled 
to. their several homes, after throwing down 
their arms. Our men gave little quarter, so 
that upwards of 1000 are killed: the prisoners 
taken, Lord Kilmarnock, Murray the secretary, 
and Sir James Wedderburn. On our side are 
killed Lord Robert Kerr and Captain Grossett. 
Colonel Rich has lost one of his hands; and 
130 private men killed. The only clans that 
behaved we]l were the Frazers and Macdonalds; 
all the others, particularly Lord Lewis Gor- 
don’s, very pitifully: the Pretender went off 
with only ten horsemen.” 

Little mercy was shewn to the poor High- 
landers; and yet, on other occasions, we read 
of generous sentiments. Thus Admiral War- 


ren says, after a naval action :—‘ Our country 
has lost a fine young officer in Captain Gren- 
ville, whose fate is greatly lamented by all who 
knew him: what a pity it is the brave can die 
but once to serve their country!” P 

From the sublime to the quackish is but 
step. 


Lord Barrington to the Duke of Bedford. 
Admiralty, Nov. 13, 1746. 

“My Lord,—I have been lately for a day or 
two in the country, and was witness there toa 
most surprising effect of tar-water in a rheu- 
matic case. A woman past sixty was for five 
or six years so afflicted with rheumatism, that 
she was unable to move even a hand, and I 
saw her walk, having used tar-water a few 
months, and grows visibly better every day, 
though now sixty-seven or sixty-eight years of 
age, and there are great hopes of her entire 
recovery. I determined to acquaint your grace 
with this fact, the truth of which I am certain 
of, the woman being my gardener’s wife, and 
living in my parish.” 

Mr. Legge’s letters are of a very facetious 
order, but give us no high idea of his wit, 
which seems to be clumsy and forced. Ex. gr, 
one of his best attempts :— 

“ Bath, June 12, 1747. 

“My dear Lord,—The many ouvert acts of 
favour and partiality which your grace has been 
guilty of towards your humble servant, leave 
me no room to doubt whether it will be agree- 
able to you to hear that [ have perfectly reco- 
vered my health. I have now entirely got the 
better of the ungentlemanlike habit I brought 
out of town with me, and which that great 
naturalist my Lord Bacon peremptorily de- 
clares to be the constitution of fools only. In 
order to give your grace a specimen of the 
first-fruits of my recovery to a sound mind, as 
well as body, perhaps it may not be amiss to 





condole with you upon the great havoc which 
the present rains must unavoidably occasion 
amongst the race of partridges; and as I take 
expedient and resource to be one of the clearest 
indications of strong faculties, permit me, for 
the sake of my own credit, to recommend to 
your grace the sending out a powerful squad- 
ron of umbrellas into the park and adjacent 
fields of Woburn, which, if properly stationed, 
will not only prevent the addling of many un- 
born partridges, but save the lives, also, of 
those who have already seen the face of day- 
light. After having given your grace this tes- 
timony of my recovery from a state of weakness 
and nonsense, I might, without danger to my 
character, condescend to subjects of a more 
trifling nature: such as the state of peace and 
war; the return of Lord Sandwich; the plea- 
sure it must give your grace to have accom- 
plished the rewarding of Mr. Anson according 
to his merits and your own wishes; the dis- 
solution of parliament; and many other merry 
conceits of the like public and political nature. 
But as I take these idle subjects to be better 
adapted to the gaiety of common conversation 
than to the wisdom and solemnity of letter- 
writing, I shall reserve them till I have the 
honour of seeing your grace in town, which I 
propose to do by the middle of next week, In 
the meanwhile I have nothing to desire but 
that my very best respects may be tendered to 
the Duchess of Bedford, and that your grace 
will continue te believe me, &c. &c. 

‘“H. Lecce.” 

The words “ fool”? and “ nonsense” applied 
to himself, occur in most of his letters; and 
we really think not without just reason. Even 
when acting asa minister at Aix-la-Chapelle, he 
will be jocular; and the Duke of Newcastle, no 
joker, tells the Duke of Bedford of his friend 
(July 1748) :— 

“ Thave got leave for Legge to come here 
for a few days. The king always talks good 
naturedly upon this subject, but thinks he is a 
little too credulous. He told me yesterday, 
‘ Well, I am not against your trying it; but I 
shall laugh at Legge and you.’ And yet I 
don’t apprehend that the king thinks me so 
forward as he thinks Legge.” 

Upon which the subjoined note is appended: 

* * Believe me, Legge has had more views, 
more irons in the fire, than you imagine. He 
is not that simple, plain, disinterested man, we 
all thought him. However we have parted 
good friends. He is extremely disapproved 
by the king, who calls him fool every day, and 
abuses us all for sending a man purely because 
he can make a speech in the House of Com- 
mons.’—Duke of Newcastle to Mr. Pelham. 

“In answer to: this, Mr. Pelham writes:— 
‘ Long before I received this account I wrote 
to Legge, and advised him to get home as soon 
as he could. I saw no good was likely to come 
to his country, and I have long seen no good 
would come to himself, from this unfortunate 
embassy. Do not fancy by this that I think 
Legge that simple, plain, disinterested man, you 
suppose we all did. I can assure you I do 
not; nor do I think so of any others whose 
professions are the following of a court, and 
raising themselves in the world by that means. 
I think him full as good a man as his neighbours; 
more able, and as willing to serve those that 
serve him, as any one I have been acquainted 
with, in that way, for a great while.’—Coze’s 
Pelham Administration, vol. i. p. 448.” 

Lord Sandwich shines throughout this Cor- 
respondence, which, in our opinion, must raise 
his memory, in almost every respect, in the 
estimation of his country. Clear-headed, inde- 





fatigable, and honest, his political Services Were 
of the most valuable description.” Troi ‘the 
Hague (Dec. 1747), he writes—and we ‘quote 
only one passage as a specimen of his force and 
ability, under very important circumstances, 
when every thing depended on his intelligence 
and observation :— 

“The Duke of Newcastle’s private letter which 
I received this morning is, I am sorry to see, a 
melancholy one, and indeed I fear in some of 
his melancholy considerations true: however, 
I adhere to what I have already said, that I think 
in general things go well here; but I hope my 
meaning will not be extended too far: for though 
I think that the Prince of Orange’s disposition 
upon the great points of peace and war is just 
what it should be, yet I am far from saying 
that in the administration of affairs there is not 
oftenunpardonable mismanagement. The prince 
takes more business upon himself than’ he has 
talents or constitution to execute, and has a 
jealousy in his temper, or rather a minute dis. 
position, that makes him diffident of trusting 
particular branches of business to particular 
people ; the consequence of which often is, that 
the business is not done at all: however, Ben- 
tinck is in full credit, and indeed too much good 
cannot be said of that worthy man.” 

Lord Anson also shews well; not so Vernon, 
But we will now conclude with two different 
kinds of documents, which speak for them- 
selves—the one a political, the other a literary 
curiosity. 

1, ‘ Proposal carriedfrom H.R. H. by Lord Talbot and 
Sir Francis Dashwood to —. 
‘ * February 8, 1748, 
{In the Duke of Bedford’s handwriting.] 

“ His Royal Highness has authorised Lord 
Talbot and Sir Francis Dashwood to give the 
most positive assurances to the gentlemen in 
the opposition of his upright intentions; that 
he is thoroughly convinced of the distress and 
calamities that have befallen and are more likely 
every day to befall his country from party and 
faction, and a general depravity of morals, dif- 
fused throughout this country, and therefore 
invites all well-wishers to this country and con- 
stitution to unite and coalesce with him on the 
following principles only. Ist. H.R. H. pro- 
mises and will declare it solemnly and openly, 
that it is his intention totally to abolish for the 
future all distinction of party (and as far as it 
lies in his power), to take for ever away all pro- 
scription from any set of men whatever, who 
are friends to the constitution, and therefore 
will promote for the present (and when in his 
power will immediately grant) a bill to empower 
all gentlemen to act as justices of the peace pay- 
ing land-tax for 500/. a year in any county 
where he intends to act. 2d. H.R. H. pro- 
mises in like manner to support a bill and 
forthwith pass it (whenever we shall have the 
misfortune to lose his majesty), to exercise and 
establish a numerous militia throughout this 
kingdom. 3d. H.R. H. promises in like man- 
ner to support and promote, and likewise grant 
(when it is in his power), a bill to exclude all 
military officers in the land-service under the 
degree of colonel of a regiment, and in the sea- 
service under the degree of rear-admiral, from 
sittingin the House of Commons. 4th, H. R. H. 
promises that he will, when in his power, imme- 
diately grant inquiries into the great number of 
abuses in offices, and does not doubt of the 
assistance of all honest men to enable him to 
reform and correct the same for the future. 
5th. H.R. H. promises and will openly declare, 
that he will make no agreement with, or join in 
support of any administration whatsoever, with- 
out previously obtaining the above-mentioned 
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points.an bebalf of the; people, and for the sake 
of good government, _Upon these, conditions, 
and these; conditions only, H.R. H. thinks he 
has a right not, to,doubt of a most cordial sup- 
port from these good men who mean well to 
their country and this constitution, and they 
will, become. his. and, his family’s friends, and 
unite with him te promote the good govern- 
ment of this country, and that they will follow 
him in these principles both in court and out of 
court; and if he shall live to form an adminis- 
tration, it shall be composed, withoutdistinction, 
of men of dignity, knowledge, and probity. 6th. 
H. R. H, further promises to accept ofno more 
(if offered him) than 800,000/. per annum for 
his civil list, by way of rent-charge. 

“N.B. The original of this paper was read 
by the Prince of Wales, and agreed to by Lord 
Talbot, Lord Baltimore, Dr. Lee, and Sir Francis 
Dashwood, on the 4th of June, 1717, at ten 
o’clock at night, at Carlton House, and being 
again renewed, the following answer was sent 
in, Feb. 8, 1748, 

“ The Answet.--The lords and gentlemen to 
whom.a paper has. been communicated contain- 
ing H.R, H., the; prince’s gracious intentions 
upon several weighty and important points of 


put in repair. If your grace would have the 
goodness to let me have a lease of this’ house, 
with some other tenement worth 30/. a year, 
for twenty-one years, it would be a complete 
qualification. I will give the full worth for 
this lease, according to the valuation which any 
person your grace shall be pleased to appoint 
sets on it. The only favour I beg of your grace 
is, that | be permitted to pay the money in two 
years, at four equal half-yearly payments. As 
[ shall repair the house as soon as possible, it 
will be in reality an improvement of that small 
part of your grace’s estate, and will be certain 
tomake my fortune. Mr. Butcher will acquaint 
your grace more fully than perhaps I have been 
able to do; and if your grace thinks proper to 
refer it to him, I and mine shall be eternally 
bound to pray for your grace, though I sin- 
cerely hope you will not lose a farthing by doing 
So vast a service to, my lord, H. Firenpina.”’ 
We have not referred to Junius. 





The Naval Club-Book. By the Old Sailor. 
[Second Notice.] 


| quently his sea-voyages were ended; he’ used'to 
travel once a year from the Land’s ‘End'’to 
Jolin-o’-Groats, and back, sailing’at the rate of 
two knots and a half in an hour, which he said 
was ‘ very fair going, considering a8”he’ was 
ounly under bare poles, and, arter all, his con- 
sarn was but jury rig.’ Nor did he'stop to 
grieve by the way—he took life as it came‘to 
him, rough and smooth, without murmurs'or 
|complaints; if there was rain, there was also 
sunshine, and one dried up the other}; thus, 
like a bird, he hopped the twigs, or stalked 
along ; and if occasionally his legs stuck in the 
mud, he had a stick in each hand to help him 
out again. Bill had a fine, open, manly, and 
joyous countenance, bronzed by the two best 
artists in the world—the sun and the ocean, 
having the wind as an assistant to blow the dust 
off; he had a good-humoured smile, and a 
‘what cheer’ for everybody he met; could sing 
sea-songs like a mermaid, of whom he had 
|‘ larned the music;’ and for spinning a tough 
jyarn, I never yet knew the winch that could 
‘beat him. Old Bill had numerous friends, for 
|whocould be his enemy? At meal-times, there 








the greatest consequence to the honour and in- 
terest of his majesty’s government, and abso- 
lutely necessary for the restoring and perpetu- 
ating the true use of parliaments, the security 
of our excellent constitution, and the happi- 
ness and welfare of the whole nation, do therein 
with the greatest satisfaction observe, and most 
gratefully acknowledge, the uprightness and | 
generosity of H.R. H.’s noble sentiments and | 
resolutions, and therefore beg leave to return | 
their most dutiful and humble thanks for the | 


same, and to assure H.R. H. that they will con- | 
stantly and steadily use their utmost endeavours 
to support his wise and salutary purposes, that | 
the throne may be strengthened, religion and 

morality encouraged, faction and corruption 

destroyed, the purity and union of parliament | 
restored, and the happiness and welfare of our | 


constitution preserved.” 
Mr. Fielding* to the Duke of Bedford, 
* Bow Street, Dec. 13, 1748. | 
“ My Lord,—Such is my dependence on the 
goodness of your grace, that before my gout 
will permit me to pay my duty to you personally, 
and to acknowledge your last kind favour to me, 
I have the presumption to solicit your grace 
again. The business ofa justice of peace for 
Westminster is very inconsiderable without the 
addition of that for the county of Middlesex, 
and without this addition I cannot completely 
serve the government in that office; but this 
unfortinately requires a qualification which I 
want.’ Now'there is a house belonging to your 
grace;'which stands in Bedford Street, of 702. a 
year vale: This hath been long untenanted, 
and will; Tam infermed, require about 3007. to 


9 « 
me 





UR Henty Fielding, the well-known author. In the 
dedicationof Tom Jones to Mr. George Lyttelton, Field- 
ing Says ;,{ If,there be in this work, as some have been 
pleased to say, a stronger picture ofa truly benevolent 
mitid than is té be found in any other, who that knows 
you, anda patticular aequaintance of yours, will doubt 
whence apa henevolence hath been.copied? The world 
Will not, J belieye, make me the compliment of thinking 
I took it from inyself: I care not: this they shall own, 
at thé tw persons from whom T have taken it, that is 
talsayy two!ofthebest and! worthiest men in, the world, 
are Aifpmaiyand, zealously my friends. I might be con- 
tented with fhis, and yet my. vanity will add a third to 
the’nmber; ata hit one Of the fréatest’ and noblest, 
Hot’ oniy) in hig ratiky but in-everypublic and private 
Mirtub.; But, hherey whilst my gratitude for the princely 
ive ean s of Hig, Duke of Bedford burst from my 
heart, r. must'forgive my remitiding you that it was 
you! who» fits} yevommended ‘me! to the notice of my 
benefactor.’” 








In our last we gave our opinion of the Naval | was not a farmer or a landlord in his route but al- 
Club-Book. No writer living is more at home | ways made him welcome to their table, and, at the 
or more genuine on the sea than Mr. Barker; | close of the day, he would take up'a snug berth 


| and his reminiscences are all stamped with 
| truth, whilst his ornaments, style, and manner, 
| are at once vigorous, congenial, and entertain- 
| ing. We will now let him spin a bit of a yarn 

for himself, which will, if we are not much mis- 


lin the chimney-corner, when the rustics ga- 
lthered round, and with breathless attention 
jlistened to his wondrous tales of death-ships 
and flying Dutchmen, Captain Kidd ati@ Mount 
| Vesuvius, snow-balls as huge as mountains, 


and suns that could cook a beefsteak in three 
Here is a character :— minutes, waves that were like green hills with 

“Poor old Will Bassett was the boy for a |fleecy sheep on the top of them, and coral rocks 
‘tough ’un!’ He had lost both his legs by the | so sharp that Neptune’s family used them for 
frost at St. John’s, Newfoundland (after many a | carving-knives ; and, to do him ample justice, 
long year’s servitude in a man-o’-war); and jno lad could, with a more imposing or confident 
being shortened in his height by two feet to |countenance, come out with a real, regalar, 
what he had been, he cushioned his knees, and | downright monstrosity that never existed, or 
got a couple of pins stuck in them, upon which | horrify his shrinking hearers by telling of a 
he stumped about, as stiff as a Dutchman’s | deed of blood that was the pure invention of 
beggar-lug upon half-pay; and as he walked | his own sanguine imagination ; and I much 
along with a stick in each hand, being rather | question whether he did not lay the foundation 


taken, throw a strong bite over the public ear. | 


| bulky aloft, he looked, at a short distance, for}in the minds of the writers of one-half the 


all the world just like the back of an antique | novels that have recently appeared before the 
arm-chair that had parted company with its| public as genuine and original productions. 
seat. He was a quadruped to all intents and Still, 1 for one religiously believed him, except 
purposes; and seen sideways on the summit of |upon one point, and that was, when in cold 
a hill, against the dubious gleams of a twilight | weather he used to complain of feeling chil- 
sky, he would most assuredly have been set |blains on those very toes that were buried at 
down as a new genus in mammalia. The un- | Newfoundland. Bill had his relics, too—a sort 
fortunate fellow was not entitled to a pension, | of museum—and many was the penny he re- 
although he had bravely served his country ;/|ceived for exhibiting a piece of the veritable 
but, unhappily, he had more than once, or even | Noah’s ark,—a button from Nelson’s coat,— 
twice, ‘ greased his heels,’ when he wore those | the bowl of a Dutch pipe which was picked up 
articles; or, in other words, the slippery soul | on board Admiral de Winter’s ship, after Dun- 
had no less than three R’s against his name | can’s victory off ‘ Scamperdown,’—a right ear- 
upon the ship’s books, for running away; and | nest thunder-bolt,—the nose of a New Zealand 
the seaman who deserts his duty loses all his | chief, finely illustrated with cuts,—a bacca 
servitude, as well as his pay; so that he could | pouch made from the neck of a pengum,— 
claim no maintenance upon the score of his|three or four ‘cowries,’ which, being money, 
gallantry in action, or his intrepidity in the | Bill would say was ‘a signal for ’em to shell 
gale. Nor were his lower stanchions carried | out,’ and a great number of other curiosities ; 
away whilst serving under the pennant—it hap- | nor did he fail to produce some novelty every 
pened in a merchantman; so that the only|trip he made. The rectory was a sure and 
smart he got, was at the amputation of his pre- | snug port for the old, boy whenever he came 
cious limbs; and after a life of battle and | within the latitude of our neighbourhood ; and 
storm, he was reduced to the hard necessity of | having been a.boatswain’s mate, he always an- 
seeking from casual charity the bare means of | nounced his arrival by a melodious wind of his 
sustaining existence. But Will Bassett was no | call (which I omitted to mention as one of his 
skulker in one port, just tripping his anchor to | choicest relics, in consequence of his having an 
stand for his hammock, and then bringing up | numerous occasions piped the boarders away 
again with a ‘God bless your charity, ma’am,’ | with it), which set the dogs. barking, the cats 
and a look as sanctified as an old maid’s at a/|squalling, the pigs squeaking, the ducks quack- 
wedding—oh no, Bill had been a cruiser nearly | ing, the fowls cackling, the turkeys gobbling, 
all his days—he loved, he worshipped liberty | the donkeys braying,, and, the. children, roaring 
(witness the k, R, R,) and as he could no longer | with delight, till the noise resembledithe three 
steady himself on deck, or go aloft, and conse- | cheers that Noah and his flock‘ male and fe- 
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male’pfter their kind’—gave when they landed 
fromthe ark after their long cruise. Alas, 
poor Bill is gone!—I trust, to better moorings ; 
he died.as he lived, hoping that his pins would 
be restored to him in the other world; and my 
revered father and aunt Sarah have long since 
shared the same grave, whilst I alone ‘am left 
the tale to tell.’” 

Qf another humorist we can only give a 
splice-he is one of the Greenwich pensioners, 
and hrought up before his officer (under whom 
be had formerly served, and with whom he had 
been, wounded) for disorderly conduct; and 
the following is part of the examination :— 

“This won't do, Thompson,’ exclaimed the 
officer, shaking his head; ‘ if you continue in 
these intemperate courses, the loss of your leg 
will hardly save you.’ ‘Yer honour knows 
where I lost.it,’ rejoined the pensioner, assum- 
ing. a rueful griffin-visage look, which was 
meant to convey somewhat of the sentimental ; 
‘it didn’t go overboard without company,’ and 
he looked at the jury-limb of the lieutenant. 
* But our Jegs being buried together is no rea- 
son that you should be constantly getting into 
trouble, and expect me to get you out of it 
again,’ returned the officer, looking over the 
black list, which he held in his hand; ‘ our legs 
did not have kindred soles, old man; and here 
I find your name, like the heading of a log- 
book, on every page, ‘ drunk’—‘ drunk’—ever- 
lastingly ‘drunk’—and running stem on, into 
all sorts of mischief. Why, it is only a week 
ago, that you paid seven shillings for the freak 
you played in a china-shop, by riding upon a 
donkey slap aboard the crockery; and,’ turn- 
ing over tle leaves, ‘a few days before that, 
you, were hauled up before Colonel Forman for 
knogking, down Buonaparte from an Italian’s 


image-board ; and now here you are once more 
in) limbo, for getting drunk, and using abusive 
and yiolent conduct and language to the main- 


guard.’ ‘.Why, yer honor, as for that ’ere 
donkey consarn,’ rejoined the pensioner, re- 
suming his hat and his list to starboard, ‘ I was 
just going to shew ’em how to steer the hani- 
wal, all nat’ral like, by his tiller, instead of 
hauling it upon his head-braces, when he flings 
out abaft, and slap he runs me right into an 
enemy’s port. And in regard o’ the matter o’ 
Boney,’ added he, hitching up his azuve inex- 
pressibles with his wrists, and giving a severe 
turn to his quid—‘ why, yer honour, it warn’t 
in natur’ to see him standing up at full length 
ajl ataunt-o, with his boots fresh black’d, and 
his spurs rigg’d out below, and his sky- scraper 
cross’d aloft, and to see Wellington’s head 
along side of him, with not never a bit of body 
whatsomever, as if Boney had just taken it off 
the duke’s shoulders. I’m no sodger anyhow, 
but I’m blessed if that warn’t coming it too 
strong; and so I doused him like a widow's 
pig, though I hardly thought they would have 
logged the matter o’ that againme. But how- 
somever, the worthy magistrate made all that 
square, an guv me a glass o’ grog into the bar- 
gain. And as to abusing the main-guard, why, 
I suppose it’s a correct reckoning, seeing as 
yer honour has got it down in black and white, 
though, for my own part, I don’t disremember 
anything about it whatsomever.’ And poor 
Thompson ultimately found favour where he 
had often found it before.” 
[t is quite a pity we can only give detached 
- morsels of these amusing scenes, so as to be 
separately intelligible; but if we were not to 
try, we must transcribe half a volume by way 
of sample. A retired old admiral has an at- 
tached servant, quondam cook on board, who 
cayennes his dishes so perfectly to his taste, 








that Ude would stand no chance in competi- 
tion. 

“ But unhappily for the gallant admiral— 
and many persons assert not very happily for 
himself—honest Joe took it into his head that 
he wanted a wife. Now the veteran admiral, 
being a bachelor, thought it was the very thing 
Joe did not want: so that when the latter en- 
tered the parlour where the grim commander 
was seated, and ‘ made bould to ax leave to get 
married,’ the old gentleman looked a tremen- 
dous raking broadside at him, and exclaimed, 
with stentorian lungs, ‘I’ll see you devilled 
first!’ Joe, however, was not to be sunk by 
the first fre, and so he repeated his request ; 
but the admiral, having the apprehension 
that in losing Joe he should also lose the sa- 
voury hot drumsticks which had now become 
to him almost the semmum bonum of his exist- 
ence, he earnestly dissuaded Joe from so peril- 
ous an undertaking as matrimony. ‘ For,’ said 
the veteran, ‘ what can you know of the geo- 
graphy of woman, or the arts, sciences, manners, 
and customs of the female sex?’ Joe at once 
admitted his ignorance, hut persevered in his 
supplication. ‘ And, pray,’ inquired the admi- 
ral, ‘ who is the fair lady that you mean should 
make a fool of you?’ * I have no choice, your 
honour,’ replied Joe; ‘ I shall leave it entirely 
to you, sir.’ ‘To me?—leave the choice to 
me ?’—reiterated the admiral. ‘ A pretty Ce- 
lebs I should make in search of a wife for a 
cook! No, no; I’ll have nothing to do with 
it.’ The result, however, was, that after seve- 
ral conferences, Joe pitched upon a widow who 
kept the tavern I had already mentioned. The 
admiral did the ‘handsome thing’ by them. 
Joe was pretty warm in the pocket—he got 
married—his veteran commander often visited 
him, and the drumsticks went on nearly as well 
as ever. In the course of a short tine, a few con- 
genial spirits congregated at the house, and thus 
arose the source from which I derive my title.” 

We cannot go much farther. The death (i.e. 
wreck) of the old Agamemnon (Nelson’s favour- 
ite little sixty-four) is told with pathetic force ; 
it is as affecting as the fall of a hero himself. 
When all hope of saving her was gone— 

“ At four o'clock in the afternoon, finding all 
efiorts to save her ineffectual, the admiral sent 
orders that she should be abandoned, and the 
people drafted amongst the other ships of the 
squadron before dark, as there was every indi- 
cation of a tempestuous night. The men, with 
their hammocks and bags, assembled on the 
quarter-deck, where Captain Rose stood sur- 
rounded by his officers; and no smiling face, 
no cheerful aspect, could be distinguished 
amongst them all; a deep gloom seeimed to 
pervade each heart and darken every counte- 
nance, whilst a profound silence reigned, broken 
only by the moaning of the ship, as she lifted to 
the swell, and convulsed the pent-up water in 
the hold. ‘ My lads,’ said Captain Rose, as he 
mounted the aftermost quarter-deck gun, and 
every head was uncovered —‘ My lads, we have 
been some time together, and now, through cir- 
cumstances but little expected, we must part; 
yetin this melancholy moment’—here his voice 
became tremulous through emotion, and he 
stopped for a minute or two, whilst the feeling 
of sincere regret seemed passing from heart to 
heart. At length he continned—‘ { say, in this 
melancholy moment, my lads, it gives me plea- 
sure to be able to tell you that I have been fully 
satisfied with your conduct, With but few ex- 
ceptions, every soul of you, fore and aft, have 
done your duty. As for yon, old Agamemnons, 
many of you who can call to remembrance the 
days and deeds of old, with Nelson in the Medi- 





terranean, and the glorious victory of Trafalgar, 
you have done yourselves infinite credit; and 
I have no fear whatever on the ground of your 
future good behaviour. For the rest—God 
knows what may become of me—but I hope’— 
his voice faltered again—*‘ I do hope you will 
never disgrace yourselves, but always act as 
British seamen ought to act, determined to 
maintain the rights of your king and country.’ 
A few hats were raised to cheer; but no sound 
was uttered, and they cropped listlessly down 
again. ‘ You are now,’ he continued, ‘ about 
to be drafted amongst the squadron, and divided 
from each other; let your conduct be creditable 
to yourselves and to me. May God bless you, 
Agamemnons !’— tears were starting from eyes 
that had not shed them for many years— Ged 
bless you all! Do your duty like men, as you 
have hitherto done; obey your officers on all 
occasions; and though we must quit the old 
ship’—his voice faltered, so as scarcely to be 
audible ; and he then impressively uttered, as 
if afraid to trust himself to say more—*‘ God 
bless you, and farewell!’ There was no loud 
huzza, no responsive hearty cheers, such as are 
usually given when a commander gives a part- 
ing address to his ship’s company ; there was 
no warm and friendly ‘ leave-taking’ amongst 
the people themselves. The officers looked at 
each other sorrowfully; the men, who were 
bound together by less refined but firmer ties, 
thought as much, if not more, of abandoning 
the old ship now she was in distress, than of the 
separation which had been announced to them. 
It is true messmate gazed earnestly at iess- 
mate when they heard that the fraternal tics 
were to be broken; but still the craft was, as it 
were, common property—a bond of union that 
kept them all together—the object of their 
strongest regards. When Captain Rose had 
ceased, the people stood for a minute or two 
without offering to stir, and the captain and 
officers also remained perfectly stationary; but 
there were those occasional glances amongst 
them which spoke more forcibly than language 
could do the deep regret and pain that filled 
each breast at the dissevering of the compact 
that had so long united them. At length a 
veteran boatswain’s-mate, who had fought un- 
der Nelson, made a step or two forward from 
the group of seamen, and hitching up his trou- 
sers with one hand whilst he extended the other 
to give weight to his expressions as he addressed 
the captain with—‘ God bless your honour, 
wheresomever you may be! There’s not a man 
among us but has been contented with his cap- 
tain and his officers; and if so be as another 
ship was ready, would be happy to sarve under 
‘em again should it please God Almighty and 
the Admiralty to draft us a!linto her, holus bolus. 
Howsomever, we may come alongside of each 
other again, your honour ; but as for this ould 
craft, in which many on us have sarved all the 
war, poor thing !'—he glanced his eye aloft to 
the struck and dismantled topmasts, and then 
gave a similar look along the upper-deck— 
* Poor thing!’ he continued ; ‘ she’s hove down 
for a full-due ; and we shall never more see her 
rolling over the swell, or floating like a duck 
upon'—he stopped short, gave another expres- 
sive glance along the deck, and then at the sea, 
mournfully shook his head, and fell back among 
his shipmates. It was a spectacle of intense 
interest, and many a furrowed cheek was qui- 
vering— many a daring spirit was subdued at 
the thoughts of being sundered. In another 
half hour the Agamemnon, which had that 
morning been teeming with joyous life and 
animation, was left groaning with convulsive 
throes, a solitary, shattered hulk,” 
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_ JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





Other tales contain like, mixtures of drollery 
and pathos, as they. occur in all the vicissitudes 
of naval, life ; fun, on, shore, tempests, Satur- 


day-nights, starvation, jovial occasions, pesti- | 
lence, home, hopes, joys, and fears, and foreign , 


adventures, all figure in their proper places 
and colours; and the Club-Book is the very 
medley worthy of a berth at sea and on shore. 





A Ramble in Malta and Sicily in the Autumn of 
1841. By G. F. Angas. I[lustrated with 

Sketches taken on the spot, and drawn on 

stone, by the Author. 4to. Lond.: Smith, 

Elder, and Co. 

A panty” book “ to set before a queen;” 


“ 


very nicely got up, with an illuminated title- | 


page, and the contents lithographically illus- 
trated, after a manner truly depictive of the 
scenes described, and fulfilling the hope ex- 
pressed in the preface, that the said illustra- 
tions may be found creditable evidences of the 
undeniable truth of Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins’s 
new and infallible system of teaching draw- 


ing,” &c.:—we must say no more on this head, | 


or we shall be charged with the advertisement- 
duty. 
novelty in Mr. Angas’s pages, inasmuch as his 
ramble was over. well-trodden ground : he tells 
what he sees in very readable prose; and for 
this, and. his illustrations, we must forgive a 
desperate attempt at poetry in some lines to 
“ the spirit of Greece,” which our author tells 
us “ may not be out of place” in concluding an 
account of his “ excursions amongst all that 
now remains of ancient Syracuse.” We give 
the last verse : 

“ Hast thou forgotten every snow-white fane ? 

Shall pensive maiden fling her lyre aside ? 

Shall never minstrel-boy breathe song again, 

As swells his bosom with romantic pride ? 

O, Spirit of the Greeks! thou dost abide 
Somewhere, though hovering in the star-lit air ; 
And every lily at the waterside, 

And every tall papyrus waving there, 

Call on thy magic aid their sweetest song to bear.” 

If this is Mr. Angas’s “ sweetest song,” 
spirit of Greece must be the very spirit of good 
nature to “ bear’’ it. 

We do not quarrel with travellers for making 
bad poetry among the ruins of ancient times— 
it may be a relief to their excited imaginations 
when they feel the awful consciousness that 
the spirit of the scene must be “ somewhere !” 
but we do quarrel with them for publishing it 
in modern times. After this specimen of our 
author’s poetry, we are in duty bound to give 
a little of his prose; and select as a subject 
what has more novelty to recommend it than 
the greater portion of the tamble—his descrip- 
tion of the ancient Taurominium. 

“‘ No sooner had the first beams of day spread 


themselves over the blue waters, than, aroused | 


by my civil landlord, I hastened to ascend the 
mountain of Taurominium ; and, bidding adieu 
to the snug little village of Giardini, my guide 
and myself remounted our mules, and slowly 
wound our way up the steep sides of the hill. 
The situation of Taormina is most singular 
and picturesque. It is beautifully placed on 
the summit of wild and lofty rocks, in a salu- 
brious air, and immediately overlooking Giar- 
dini, from which it is about two miles’ walk, 
though the real distance is a mere gunshot, 
and the merry shouts of the children from 
above are clearly heard in the village beneath. 
This now inconsiderable place was once the 
splendid and magnificent city of Taurominium, 
built» by the Zancleans and Hybleans in the 
time of Dionysius the First. 


It would be unfair to expect any great | 


the | 


| the ruins by order of King Ferdinand. 


tiquity, amongst which the theatre is by far 
the most perfect. We arrived at the summit 
of the hill without meeting with any accident, 
though some tourists have not been so for- 
tunate, as I found from an inscription in my 


, old host’s book at Giardini, in which a gen- 
, tleman, who, with his guide, visited Taormina 
| on asses, writes thus: ‘ The donkeys here are 


shocking. I would also advise people to be- 
ware of a young lad who pretends to act as a 
guide to Taormina, for he is a very great rogue. 
I have been thrown head over heels three times; 


and, if my skull had not proved uncommonly | 


thick, I should certainly have been killed!’ 
Such are the miseries of most persons who 
ride on asses —from the cockney, who falls 
gracefully on the green turf at Hampstead or 
Blackheath, to the more perilous adventurer 
along the mule-paths of Sicily. We passed 
through a gateway in the ruined walls of the 
ancient city, and entered the streets of the 
modern town, to visit the theatre, which stands 
in a hollow of the rock above the town. Still 
higher than this, and crowning a loftier peak, 
the village of Mola rises above the theatre, 
from which it appears to be totally inaccessible ; 


its white buildings contrasting against the azure | 
sky, cluster around its topmost peaks, and look | 
like some impregnable castle of fairyland, from | 
whence its inhabitants may look down upon | 


one of the most enchanting panoramas on the 
earth. A narrow and dangerous path along 
the edge ofa precipice led us to the theatre, 
where we dismounted from our mules, and 
proceeded to examine the interior of these 
spacious ruins. A Neapolitan artist, who oc- 
cupied a small lodge near the entrance to the 
theatre, acted as our guide; but unfortunately 
he chattered so fast and so unintelligibly in 
Italian, that I could scarcely comprehend any 


| thing he said; I, however, made it appear that 
| I perfectly understood him, and he was quite 


satisfied. The form of the theatre is semi- 
circular; and from the remains of the columns 
it would appear that its architecture was Co- 
rinthian: the walls were coated with white 
marble, and the whole building composed of 
very small terra-cotta bricks, of a dark red 
colour. The scena is nearly perfect, and ap- 
pears to have had three entrances. On each 


side of the scena are large saloons with arched | 


roofs, which are nearly entire; and below the 
theatre is a reservoir, with channels for water; 
a subterranean gallery runs beneath the pro- 
scenium; the tiers of seats are almost obli- 
terated, and a quantity of soil, overgrown with 
grass and wild flowers, occupies their places. 
The wails are in excellent preservation, as are 
also many of the ornamental decorations on the 
front of the edifice. Fragments of rich Co- 
rinthian capitals lay scattered about; and por- 
tions of columns of granite, Porta Santa, Cipol- 
lino, Giall, and beautifully variegated African 
marbles, are now being removed from among 
Many 
valuable vestiges of its former magnificence 
have been dug up amidst the ruins; and every 
fresh excavation brings some new treasure to 
light. But the view alone from this spot is 
more than sufficient to repay the traveller for 
the delay of a visit to so elevated a situation. 
Let him gaze on the village of Giardini, nestled 
at the mountain’s base; on the ruined aque- 
duct, and the modern town just beneath him ; 
then let him extend his gaze onward to the site 


| of the ancient Naxos, and trace the line of coast 
| past Riposto, Giarra, Catania, and Aci Reale, 
| as far as Siragusa. 
It still contains | 


several valuable and interesting remains of an- | itself, its white domes glittering in the sun- 


Northward, the distant 
shores of the Faro of Messina, with that city 


| shine, and the narrow thread of silver running ~ 
and winding between Europe and Sicily. The 
dim and distant mountains of Calabria, and’ the 
thousand picturesque hills of the Val di De~ 
mone, clothed with their wealth of olives, vines, 
and mulberries; before him is stretched out 
the vast bosom of the Mediterranean, that looks 
as though it were formed of one molten sap- 
phire, so pure, and deep, and lovely, is the 
colour of that faithless, yet fascinating sea. 
Whilst to complete the scene, Etna towers 
prondly in front, mingling his snow-capped 
summit with the clouds.” 

We must conclude by giving one or two 
hints to Mr. Angas. He tells us that he does 
not understand Italian; then why trouble him- 
self to translate for us “ bagno caldi,” “ cold 
baths?” He informs us that the furnaces still 
remain of the ancient “ bagno freddi” at Ca- 
| tania. We have “ product’ for pratique, and, 
| by a natural consequence, “ product-ship” for 
| pratique-ship. The blame of these errors, we 
| are aware, must be shared between the printers 
jand the author; but had a little care been 
| taken by the party principally interested, they 
| would have been avoided. 








HAMILTON’S RESEARCHES IN ASIA MINOR, 
[Second Notice.] 


Mr. Hamitton’s first Asiatic journey. com- 
prised a trip from Mudaniyeh by Brusa'Ushak 
jand Koula to Smyrna, On this journey he 
| was accompanied by Mr. Strickland, who found 
| Melanopsis buccinoidea in the thermal waters 
jof Brusa at a temperature of 97° Fahr. .From 
|Brusa they proceeded up the Rhyndacus to 
|Azani. At Hammamli, near Kirmasli, they 
| fell in with what they considered as the ruins 
of Tiiera Germe of Ptolemy; at Adranos, with 
those of Hadriani, rather’ extensive: a sketch 
is given of the great tomb of Taushanli, 
whence they reached Azani, described by Kep- 
| pel. Beyond Ghiedez they crossed the united 
| rivers of Ghiedez and Murad Tagh Su; the lat- 
|ter of which our author considers as the real 
Hermus, and the Murad Tagh as Mount Dim 
| dymene—the Phrygian, we suppose he meant 
| to say, for he has also a mount Dindymus near 
Cyzicus (vol. ii. p. 99), and another at Gunesh 
Tagh, “ Mount of the Sun,” near Pessinunte 
(vol. i. p. 435). Strabo has two Dindymuses, 
one in Mysia near Cyzicus, the other in Gallo- 
Grecia near Pessinunte ; and Ptolemy and He- 
sychius notice the mountain of the same name 
in Phrygia. Pliny must have confounded the 
Phrygian Dindymus with that of Galatia, when 
|he placed the sources of the Hermus near 
| Dorileum. Ushak had been previously ex- 
|plored by Arundel. Ashat Keuy, identified 
| by Rennel, after Seetzen, with Acmonia, is 
\identified from inscriptions with Trajanopolis ; 
| but it must, from its Hellenic ruins, have had 
|a name anterior to the time of Trajan. Segi- 
jcler, the Encarpia of Arundel, was also, from 
jan inscription, found to be the Sebaste of Phry- 
gia Pacatiana. The ruins at Suleimanli are 
| identified with Blaundus, written by mistake 
|Clanudda in the Itineraries. At Koula the 
| author entered the celebrated volcanic district 
| of Catacecaumene, which he explored in vari- 
ous directions, and traced in it a close analogy 
| between it and the volcanic district of central 
| France; and such also is the relation of the 
| volcanic district of Hasan Tagh with the terti- 
| ary saliferous deposits of Garsaura. From this 
| district they returned by Adala, the tomb of 
Halyattes, and Sardis, to Smyrna. 

Returning to Constantinople, the author pro- 
ceeded thence to Trebizond, whither he made 
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____an exeursion to Erzrum, the ruins of Anni,and 
,. back by Ispir to Trebizond, a journey of too 
"slight importance, and attended with so few 
*’ results, either to descriptive or comparative 
_,§eogtaphy, as scarcely to have merited being 
“.,, prominently, placed on the title-page. On this 
_,gourney the monument of Kara Kaban is re- 
¥ ppiated as being. the memorial of the Kataba- 

s; but,,as usual, the writer passes over all 
other opinions with a sweeping conclusion in 

favour of the range above Ispir. The author 
considers the Chifteh Menareh at Erzrum to 
be an old Armenian church, afterwards con- 
verted: into a place of Mohammedan worship. 
The style, which is a combination of Byzantine 
and Saracenic, he notices here and elsewhere 
asa connecting link between these and what 
was introduced into Europe in the twelfth cen- 
tury. So much to the credit of the native 
Armenians. Since the author's visit to Hasan 
Kaleh, a spring loaded with carbonic acid, like 
Seltzer water, has been discovered there. Anni 
has been previously described by Sir R. Kerr 
Porter. The author returned by Kars and 
Ispir to Baiburt. He considers the castles of 
Baiburt and Ispir to be Saracenic; those of 
Trebizond and Hasan Kaleh, Genoese. From 
Baiburt he visited and described the ruins of 
Gumisch Khana, and thence returned to Tre- 
hizond. 

: We. have already followed the author in his 
journey hence along the sea-coast in Pontus, 
and thence into the interior by Galatia as far 
as Afiom Karahisar. It is here that he is in 
his glory, revelling amid ruins of ancient times, 
sometimes swimming, sometimes fairly bogged, 
amid multiplied questions of comparative geo- 
gtaphy. The positioning of Synnada, so im- 
portant in the marches of Manlius, is left by 

He found 


our author in strange perplexity. 
near Eski Hisar (vol. i. p. 461) certain quar- 
‘ries of marble, which he identifies with the 


Synnadic. This marble he describes as white, 
bluish white, white with yellow veins, ditto 
with blue veins, and ditto with blue spots; and 
he compares these colours with the descriptions 
quoted by Cramer. We have not the work here 
quoted at hand; but Statius, lib. i. Siluar. carm. 
v. vers. 36, says :— 

* Sola nitet flavis Nomadum decisa metallis 

Purpura, sola cavo Phrygia quam Synnados antro 

Ipse eruentavit maculis lucentibus Atys.” 
Salmasius (in Plin. Exerc. p. 394) and Cel- 
larius (Orbis Antiq. §c., Asiam, p. 149) interpret 
this as white with red spots; and Pliny says 
decisively (lib. xxx. 1), ut purpura distinguere- 
tur (lapis) Synnadicus. So far, there is a diffi- 
culty to be got over in this identification. 

In discussing the marches of Manlius (vol. 
i. p. 446), the author expresses his conviction 
that certain ruins which exist on the plain of 
Phrygia Paroreion, where the river of Eski 
Karahisar (which he identifies with Beudos 
Vetus, having previously identified that place 
with Beiad, p. 457) enters the plain, are those 
of Synnada. But in vol. ii. p. 178, when dis- 
cussing the site in its more general bearings, as 
the key to the ancient geography of this part 
of Phrygia, he says he is disposed to look upon 
Afiom Karahisar as representing Synnada. 

From Afiom Karahisar the author proceeded 
to Antioch of Pisidia, identified by Arundel 
with Yalobatchi; thence, by Lake Ezerdir, to 
the town of the same name, passing a Cyclopean 
wall, which he thinks may belong to Lysinoe 
or Oroanda. From Isbarta he visited the ruins 
of Sagalassus, which he describes as among the 
most striking and interesting in Asia Minor. 
By Buldur, with caves and market of gum tra- 
gacanth, which is obtained, not from a species 





of furze, but from a-speeies of astragalus, and 
Ketziburlu, he arrived at Deenair (Apamea 
Cibotus), described by Arundel. In. vol. ii. 
p- 365, the author describes, after Strabo, a 
common source to the Meander and Marsyas, 
in the lake of Dombai Chaye (the vale of Au- 
locrenis). On this journey he visited their se- 
parate outlets, or springs, as he calls them; 
the one near Ikedji, in what he considers to be 
the mountain of Aulocrenis; the other from a 
cave, above which he supposes stood the Acro- 
polis of Celene. 

From Deenair our author went by Chardak 
Gol (Ascania Palus) to Chonos (Chonz), near 
which are the ruins of Colossz, The author 
thinks that the river, which results at this point 
from the junction of three streams, was formerly 
covered with a bed of travertine, whence He- 
rodotus’s statement of the disappearance of the 
river at Colosse. 

From Colossz he proceeded to Laodicea and 
Hierapolis, sites both previously described; 
and thence by Tripolis along the Meander, till 
he turns off to visit Antiochia ad Meandrum, 
the situation of which is described as pleas- 
ing and beautiful. Returning to the river, he 
went from Nazeli to the sources of the Chry- 
sorrhoas at Mastaura, where he found a cave 
and ruins, he believes, not previously visited. 
Sultan Hisar, identified by Chandler with Tral- 
les, is by our author made to correspond with 
Nyssa, and Tralles is placed at Aidin; Mag- 
nesia ad Meandrum having been before dis- 
covered, by Mr. W. R. Hamilton, at Eynieh 
Bazar. 

From. Aidin the road led by Ephesus to 
Tourbali, near which the ruins of Metropolis 
were found by Mr. Strickland: and hence the 
author gained Smyrna, whence he started on 
a cruize in the yacht Royalist, Mr. J. Brooke. 
On this journey many interesting explorations 
were made; but the most remarkable thing was 
the discovery of Camirus, one of the three cities 
noticed by Homer as belonging to Rhodes. 
The frequent discoveries that have been made 
in modern times of sites mentioned by the great 
father of poetry willtend, more than any thing 
else, to determine the credibility that he is de- 
serving of as a historian as well as a poet. 

On his return to Smyrna, the author repaired 
again to Constantinople, whence he started 
across the sea of Marmora to Mudaniyeh, which 
is now a line of regular steam-communication. 
Hence he visited Lake Apolionia, now called 
Abullionte, with its islanded city; but it has 
also an Exopolis, as noticed by Anna Comnena, 
The author also visited another island; but it 
was only covered with vitex, which he desig- 
nates by what Loudon calls its “ absurd officinal 
name” of Agnus Castus—the same thing re- 
peated in two languages. He proceeded thence 
by the bridge of Ulubad (Lopadium), Muha- 
litsh, and Lake Maniyas (an. Miletopolis), to 
Bal Kaz (Cyzicus). Ancient sites appear as 
it were to start up almost at the author’s bid- 
ding: halting for a moment under a magni- 
ficent plane-tree near a spring of water—* this 
is,’ he says, “ perhaps the fountain celebrated 
in former times for curing the torments of love 
by oblivion!” So, on arriving at the triple 
spring of Oghlu Bunar, near Akshehr, he pro- 
claims it as the fountain of Midas; and the 
cave of Deenair was the cavern in which Apollo 
hung up the skin of his opponent after the 
celebrated contest in the valley of Aulocrenis 

Cyzicus has been described at length by 
Pococke : leaving this place, our author passes 
Kazakli, a Cossack settlement, Maniyas (an. 
Pzmanenus), and up the Susugherli Su (Ma- 
cestus), by the Byzantine bridge of Tash Kupri, 





Hdiz, Bogaditza with’ a Byzantine castle, to 
Simaul, identified by inscription'with Synaus, 
Thence by Kilissah Keuy, the-Aneyra of Phry- 
gia, to Selendi (Silandus), not on the Hermus, 
but a branch of that river, to his previous site 
of Koula, where he perfected his recognition 
of the Catacecaumene, and identified Megne 
with Mzonia, and Sidas Kaleh with Saitta. 

From Koula he travelled by Demirji Keuy 
on the Meander to the Balkan Ovah, which he 
identifies with the Peltenus Campus, and Ishe- 
kh with Eumenia and Peltz. Thence by Emir 
Hasan Keuy (an. Euphorbium), Saoran (Aca- 
ridos Come), and plain of Sitzhanli (Campus 
Metropolitanus), to the old position of Afiom 
Karahisar. We can only remark upon this 
piece of comparative geography, which will so 
much affect all commentators on the Anabasis 
of Xenophon, that, according to Ptolemy, Phi- 
lomelum was situated between Silbium and 
Pelte, and that Philomelum and Silbium were 
by Strabo placed in Phrygia Paroreion. The 
positioning of Philomelum at Akshehr, Pelte 
at Ishekli, and Silbium at Su Bashi in Dombai 
Ovah, by the author, does not answer to these 
descriptions, and presents several difficulties. 

Proceeding eastward, the author passes the 
fountain of Midas and Akshehr (Philomelum) 
to Kadun Khana, where he left the highway 
to visit the Bedel Kaleh. The lofty pointed 
mountain seen by him from thence in the dis- 
tant N.N.W. may have been the Karajah Tagh 
of Haimaneh, which has that form and direc- 
tion. It could not be Hussein Tagh near 
Angora, for the Elmah Tagh, three times its 
elevation, lay between it and our traveller. 

On his road to Koniyeh, having previously 
identified Celene with Deenair, Ceramorum 
Agora with Ushek, and Pelte with Ishekli, the 
author finds, by a computation of parasangs 
reversed from Iconium, Tyrieum at Ilglum, 
Caystri Campus on the plain of Eber Gol, and 
Thymbrium at or near Akshehr. 

The author visited and describes the Greck 
village of Zilliyeh, near Koniyeh, which contains 
800 houses of the ancient Christians of Iconium. 
Thence proceeding to the remarkable volcanic 
district of Karabunar, he identifies it with the 
Barathra of the tables. From Akserai (Ar- 
chelais Colonia) he visited ruins at the foot of 
Hasan Tagh, which he identifies with Nazian- 
zus, and near them Dura Keuy (Momoassum?); 
but he neglects all notice of the ruins at Demir- 
chi Keuy, Salmadder, Belistermeh, Gelvedery, 
and Sevri- Hisar, in the same neighbourhood, 
and three of which have by some accident been 
struck out of the map. We are certainly in- 
clined, which we were not on first studying the 
question, from the determination of such a 
group of ancient sites, as Archelais, Garsabora, 
Perta, Nazianzus, Coropassus, Soatra, Barathra, 
and Momoasson, and their relation to what was 
ancient Lycaonia and Cappadocia, to consider 
that the district of the Homonades of Strabo, 
Tacitus, and Pliny, is represented by the mo- 
dern Haimaneh. 

The author proceeds hence to the great salt 
lake of Koch Hisar, the saliferous deposits of 
which, he says, resemble the conditions in which 
rock-salt is found in England—a point on which 
we differ widely; for the.red sandstones, marls, 
and saliferous deposits of Koch Hisar, and of the 
basin of the Halys, have scarcely a mineralogi- 
cal character in common with those of the new 
red sandstone of geologists: The salt mines 
of Haji Bektash are in clay, like those of Hun- 
gary and Spain, and the characters of the mars 
and gypsum which succeed to them leave not 
a doubt upon the subject; if there is one, 
however, it is to be hoped it will be settled 
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by Ahe Prussian travellers now exploring the 
same country. 

Passing the remarkable district of conical 
and strange-shaped hills in northern Garsaura, 
the author arrived at Cesarea, where he distin- 
guished himself by a successful ascent of Mount 
Argeus, to which he gives an elevation of 
13,000 feat above the sea; but it is evident 
that our traveller’s barometer was out of order, 
by the loss,.of quicksilver, which he himself 
notices, and, which, by giving too /ow a point to 
the index; would give a more than real altitude 
to the place observed. The boiling point of the 
thermometer, as observed by Mr. Hamilton, 
204°45 would, according to Col. Sykes’ tables, 
give an altitude of only 5869 feet to Caxsarea, 
while his barometer indicated 4300 feet. The 
real elevation of the plain of Czsarea could 
now be easily ascertained, as we have a resident 
consul at the place. The rat des steppes, so 
called by our author, and which abounds at the 
foot of Argreus, is the ground-squirrel. While 
at this place, our author first settled the vexed 
question of the Melas of Strabo in a satisfac- 
tory manner: he admits the river of Malitiyeh 
to be the Melas of Strabo, but not the river 
which produced the inundation of the lands of 
the Galatians. 

The author next explored the remarkable vale 
of Soandum. Cybistra, according to Fischer, 
is not at. Karahisar, but at Pasmakchi; but the 
castle, he thinks, may be considered as Nora. 
Andavalis. was |recognised at Eski Andaval, 
and, Ayana as Kiz Hisar. This is one of the 
most practically useful discoveries of the author, 
and. yet he does not notice why the great com- 
mander of antiquity encamped at this spot. 
Proceeding southward, Derbe is identified with 
Divl¢,.and Lyswra with Bin Bir Kileseh, the 
ruined, churches, of which have been figured by 
Laborde, ‘This was followed by the interesting 
discovery of Isaura, the city of bandits, at 
Zengi Bor, on the summit of a hill. At Dee- 
najr the author re-entered his former tract ; but 
diverging from this he travelled by Aineh Gol 
and Allah Shehr( Philadelphia) to Sardis, whence 
he again reached Smyrna in safety. 

We now terminate our notice of these truly 
valuable volumes ; and hope the example set by 
our author will induce other wealthy young men 
to spend their energies in reaping laurels in 
the same interesting countries, rather than 
loiter in European capitals, 





Lhe Juvenile Scrap-Book. By Mrs. Ellis. 1843. 
Pp. 103. London and Paris: Fisher, Son, 
and Co. 

A GLANCE at our penultimate advertising page 

will shew that we have a pretty long debt owing 

to valuable publications from this house; and 


part of what is due to their activity and judg- 
ment in thus catering forthe public. Atpresent 
we can only allude to the Drawing-Room Scrap- 
Book, as well deserving of the popularity which 
has ever attended it; and say a few words 
touching Mrs. Ellis’s Juvenile offering. Its 
outside is quite captivating in purple and gold; 
and the engravings, no fewer than sixteen, of 
various descriptions and full of interest. That 
of American Slaves is a deplorable scene, drawn 
by W. H. Brooke, and engraved by Holl; the 
First Letter, Liversege, is a gem; and the Or- 
phan Nephew, Chisholm and Lightfoot, an or- 
nament of which any Annual might be proud. 
But it is injustice to the others to particularise. 
The letter-press consists of prose and verse, 
excellently adapted for young readers; and to 
those who are acquainted with the author's ta- 


lents for communicating instruction and right- 





mindedness, in an agreeable form, we need say 
no more. To others, only, that this is a volume 
of the true sort to be given to the young at the 
season when our warmest wishes are elicited 
for their welfare and happiness. 


Poetry for the Million. By an M.P. Edited by 
Peter Priggins, &c. Pp. 68. Whittaker 
and Co, 

Potiticax satires have nearly been run out of 

fashion by the ability with which all their ma- 

terials are canvassed in the newspapers long 
before they could be concocted. Anticipation 
has ruined them ; but nevertheless Peter Prig- 
gins has mounted his Pegasus, and given us 

a right merrie and conceited stave, or rather 

bundle of staves or fasces, on some of the lead- 

ing topics of the day. He is sometimes a little 
free, is full of puns, good, bad, and indifferent, 
and raps ateverydoor. As a sample, we select 

the shortest, No. 12: 

“ EPIGRAMS. 
Metr. ignot. percommum. 
STYL. CONTRIBUTORIS CUJUSLIBET NOVORUM-~ 
PAPYRI.—Ed. 


A BEERY BON-MOT. 
Mr. B—l—y the brewer to every one tells 
That he’s better than Punch, because he X sel/s. 


A CONNUBIAL CONUNDRUM. 
Metr. ut in precedent. 

Fanny ask’d her mamma, as they came from the ball, 
Why of lovers young ladies preferr’d the most tall ? 
* My dear,’ says mamma, ‘ without telling a lie then, 
Tis because they’re decidedly partial to Hymen.’ 

THE PUN GEOGRAPHICAL, 

Met. id, 

When Napoleon ordain’d that these isles be invaded, 
The French line of coast was by Britain blockaded ; 
And though each French captain did ardently pant 
To sail out of port, John Bull said, ‘ you shkan’t.’ 
Thus the principal port where this happen’d, they say, 
Is by mariners known as U-shant to this day. 

“ Editorial Remarks. — There is a display of 
liveliness of imagination in these little yeux 
d'esprit highly commendable ; and, considering 
the model from which they are drawn up, we 
deem them to be admissible. We held them 
suspended over our midnight taper—a species 
of candle which every author is supposed to 
patronise—but after suffering the smell of fire 
to pass over them, we determined not to pass 
them over to the fire. It was not from want 
of merit in the verses that we hesitated for 
a while to admit them into this collection, but 
because we had doubts of their genuineness 
and authenticity, Even now, to speak candid- 
ly as editors, we believe in our ‘ heart of 
hearts,’—which phrase must mean the further- 
most bin in the innermost cellar of our breast— 
that the M.P. has indulged us, not with ‘a 
flight of fancy’ of his own, but with a fancy of 
Flight—nous verrons—the liberal interpretation 





y | of which is, ‘ Prigging is sure to be found out.’ 
we trust next week to be able to discharge a_| ‘ Be1ns 


—P. P.” 





The British Aimanac, §c., for 1843. C. Knight 
and Co. 

DisTINGUISHED as heretofore by the mass and 
variety of its useful information, this almanac 
continues to do credit to the practical sense of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge. 
It is in such productions that it has signa- 
lised itself; and it might perhaps have been 
better if it had not extended its efforts over so 
wide a circle as it has done, and attenuated 
itself in works which did not come properly 
within its sphere. 

The Companion takes a general view of the 
important applications of electricity to the arts 
(a subject which has been progressively and 
carefully followed out in our columns, where, 
we may unboastingly say, more recent and very 





interesting information may be'fouhd);’also a 
coup d’cil at the sanitary condition of dtir la- 
bouring population ; and farther, an atcouht of 
railways, history of the mathematical 'sciénces, 
abstracts of public acts, and the ‘usual clever 
epitome of public improvements. — But ‘per- 
haps the most valuable feature is a complete 
table of the new and old tariffs. The whole, as 
we have observed, is of 2 highly useful charac- 
ter, and well fitted for reference throughout the 
coming year. pace 


Schwabe’s Englishman’s first German Boolt, 
Longman and Co. 

Tuis elementary work on the German language 

is composed of three parts, forming: an easy and 
useful course of instruction for the German 
student. Mr. Schwabe has, in the first’ part, 
given a series of clear and concise exercises on 
spelling and pronunciation, well calculated to 
pass the student quickly over all the little dif- 
ficulties to be found in this part of the gram- 
mar. He then proceeds with reading-lessons, 
which are short selections frem good German 
authors, illustrated by notes at the bottom of § 
each page, giving explanations of the idiom 
and the grammatical construction of the Jan- 
guage; so that the student may be enabled to 7 
avail himself of the great benefit of acquiring 4) 
the reading and the grammar at the same time. 9) 
The third part is a compendious grammar, §j| 
which seems to us to be a clear and well-ar- 
ranged exposition of the accidence and syntax. 
On the whole, this little book is encouraging 
and useful for the young student in acquiring | 
a knowledge of authors in a language becoming #}) 
every day more in requisition; and we \cordi- | 
ally recommend it to bis perusal and study. ; 


Phineas Quiddy; or, Sheer Industry. By John § 
Poole, Esq., author of “ Paul Pry,” “ Little. | 
Peddlington,” &c. 3 vols. Colburn. 

Phineas Quiddy has heretofore augmented the § 

pleasant humours of the New Monthly Maga- 

xine, and is thus personally well known to, the 
world at large. But though he has, as it were, 
appeared in detachments, it is satisfactory to 
see him in individual bulk—a not very com- 

mon example of furnishing great amusement j 

periodically, yet being, perhaps, more suscep- 

tible of repeating the same gratification with } 
increased effect in a collected form. Mr. Poole, | 

need we say, possesses much originality, and §j 

works his subjects into as many nice points as | 

a point-lace maker does his fabric. There is 9} 

a quaint keenness about his writings, which | 

sometimes cuttingly satirises, and sometimes |} 

raises a laugh at the vices and follies of man- jj 
kind; when the laugh comes, the reader can- 
not help joining in it. Phineas Quiddy is one 
of his cleverest and most successful efforts ; 

and another word is not required to recommend § 
it to the public. 
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On THE Nimsus. By Monsieur Didron. 


From the Revue Générale de U' Architecture et des Travaux | 
publics, by M. César Daly, Architecte. 
(Tue Architectural Review, of which we have just given 
the title, is one of the most elegant, useful, and praise- 
worthy publications for which we are indebted to the § 
zeal of our continental neighbours, and we are rejoiced § 
to believe that it is extremely successful. M. Cesar ] 
Daly is well known throughout Europe as a man of 
talent as an architect, of excellent taste as an artist, 
and of great knowledge and experience as a practician. 
With the spirit which characterises the French as a 
literary and scientific people, he projected a periodical, 
which, instead of being merely a work of temporary and 
local utility, should be a medium of common inter- 
course in the sciences to which it relates between all j 
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civISeU HAtIONsy NE Umtertook Me present puptication 
at HA! dG? WakP And it?hadontow completed the! third 


yeatl oe Inga tenistonde,) iatid as) vertainly “fulfilled the 
wishes of itswéhlbus*proprieto? and editor, atthe same 
tintevthad 8 hips! anewered ull the ‘expectations which 
could have been formed by the ‘public: Architects and 
engineers, as well as antiquaries, of all nations, have 
contributed towards its Siary, wie perhaps one excep- 
tion. We regret to sa¥ that it has met with the least 
encouragement, and is ast known, in England. With 
the hope, therefore, of making this handsome work better 
known, as well as with that of amusing and instructing 
our readers, we shall give an abstract of a very curious 
antiquarian article = unicated to M. Daly’s. Revee 
by M. Didron, the firs$ scholar in Europe in-Christian 
monumental antiquities}; and to make our abstract more 
intelligible, we have m@de a selection of the cuts with! 
which the original is grofusely illustrated. The-enti- 
quarian articles are the only ones which we can con-, 
veniently transfer to ouf columns.}, }i4 





M. Didron commences his essay with some 
remarks on the neéessity /of attending to the 
minute characteristics of allegory or emblematic 
representation in aft, add on the errors into 
which artists frequently fall by neglecting them. 
Asculptor who makes orfestores aGothic statue, 
an artist who restore§ an-ancient painted window 
or a fresco, or an antiquary who studies Chris- 
tian iconography, should pay the most_scrupu- 
lous regard to the little characteristic which en- 
cifdlés' the ead; ‘and’ sometimes thé body, of 
certain figures, lest he shoutd, on one hand, fall | 
intdthe’érror Of dégrading'a saint to the level 
of & tonimon man, of, on’ the other, raise a man 
into a #Od. ‘This happened two or ‘three years 
ago'to the lattists Who'pdint upon glass in the 
royaf tiantifactory of Sevres. “A window made 
theré’représented Jésus with'saints? one of the 
saitits; Who ‘was tit'a simple bishop, was repre- 
sented with 4 nimbus of the forin which belongs 
only to God; and Jesus was represented without 
any Yiitibas a¢’an:°? The manufacturer had thus 
mate Of Jésus! ‘4 inan, and’ of the bishop'a god. 
“ Phe ninibus fs’thercfore in iconography what 
the fingers! 6r the breasts are in zoology: a cha- 
ratteristit’ whith might escape tlie’ observation 
of the'léye, ‘but which are of great importance 
for the'thought.” 

M- Didron '‘néxt proceeds to shew tat the 
nimbus is properly attached to the head of the 
figures of which’ it i8' a characteristic: When 
a man gained celebrity by some noble action, 
his reward was generally represented by a 
crown, which was naturally placed on his head. 
In the first ages of Christianity, the crown 

the recc of martyrdom; and 
among the earliest monuments of Christian art, 
we see the hand of God descending from the 
clouds, and conferring crowns or wreaths on the 
martyrs who had suffered death for theic faith. 





But soon a new mode of distinguishing and 
honouring the martyrs and saints was intro- 
duced among Christians. The crown is a ma- 
terial ornament which covers the head; the 
new mark of honour, more ideal and differently 
disposed, though it also encircled the head, 
took a different name, and was called a nimbus. 
The nimbus is an attribute or decoration borne 





by’ God, by the angels, and by the saints, as 


figured in” pictorial monuments:——Ninbus, in} Orr the-more”anci 


Latin, signifies ‘a vloud, ‘and! metaphorically “a 
woman’s veil: ‘The nimbus'was'in use atitong 
the “Greeks °and' Romans; and’ was’ perhaps 
known ‘to’ the Egyptians. | In the paintings’ of 
Herculaneum, ‘Circe appears to Eneas’with her 
head encircled with a nimbus, like that of the 
Virgin Mary and the Christian saints. A Cas- 
sandra and a-Priam in the illuminations-of the 
Vatican Virgil, a Proserpine on ah Etruscan vase 
engraved in Montfaucon,'the Emperor Claudius 
sculptured on the arch. of Constantine, many 
Greek and Roman figurés representing the Sun 
under ‘the form of a young n, and innumer- 
able figures of Hindu divinities, Have a nimbus 
exactly resembling -that-of John the/Baptist ia 
the annexed figuré, from the cathedral: of Char~ 
tres. Finally, Servius; the commentator on 
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Virgil, says that the nimbus is a luminous 
fluid which encircles the heads of the gods. 
The following figure of the nimbus as repre- 
sented around the head of God the Father, is 
taken from an illuminated Bible of the thir- 
teenth century in the Royal. Library at Paris. 





It was, however, some time before this mode 
of representing holiness was universally adopted. 


ent-Christran-sarcophasia— 
the museum of\ the Vatican westind thez Bat hem ni: 
andthe Son not unfrequémtlyrepresdntdd wi ths» 
out the ninrbus.- Towards the! sixth centhey, 5, 
the use uf the nimmbus not only became:uninver~|, 
sal, but it was classed imilifferentifdtms{ accord~},, 
ing to the spiritual rank of the personages to 
whom it was assigned. “The Witibus generally 
attributed to the Deity had its disc divided by 
a cross, as in the foregoing figure, and in the 
following, taken from an early illpminated ser- 
vice-book, and representing the Holy Ghost 
uniting the Father and the Son. 
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The crossed nimbus_is,only given to God: Re 

we find it especially in the figures at Jenys, TSts, | 
Sometimes in the monaments,,of Byzautine, art 
they wrote between. the. branches ofthe erase 
the words 6 wy, ‘he-who,ig,”..as in, this, figure, 
taken from a fresco, painting, which, 1s;cemman 

in the churches of Athens. j:i)f cosuhs bun ohn 
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E-P-HOVRAND-EXsPICLV RGR ALR 
In this the Greeks were sometimes imitated 
by the-Latins, who, however, in place of the 


Greek words 6 wy, placed on or between the 
three visible branclres, of thelcrdss the thxee dat- 
ters of the Latin word rca ‘The Christian anti§s 
were not always quite regulanin thei msciof she 
different forms: of! the mimbbs;! particularly ian 





the earlier’ ages: this: arosd: sometimes fram» 
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mere! personal tgnorance. ': But inothe earlier 
ages, God; like the angels and saints, is repre+ 
seuted with the plain nimbus; as was the case 
also ini someninstan¢es at a mach. later period, 
of which: Mi; Didron points out several exam- 


ples. Our nextcut is taken from a fresco among 
ithe catacombs of Rome, and represents Jesus 
Christ,:-without a beard, seated between the two 
apostles St. Peter and St. Paul: here Jesus, 
like the two apostles, is characterised by the 


vin Noel vid 
plain nimbus, without across, ‘The.date, of this ;, 
painting is very ancertain; but there is. nodeubt,, 
that it belongs to the first.ages- of the- church, 
and it is one of the most ancient examples knownxit 
of the Christian nimbus. ; ref bluos 
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The angels, like the saints of this world, bear 
the plain nimbys. Nevertheless, a consider- 
able number of monuments represent angels 
with the nimbus cruciferous Jike that of God 
himself.“ Several explanations of this anomaly 
might be’ offered. Either the artist has made 
a mistaké, which happens sometimes, and has 
inadvertently placed @ cross on a nimbus which 
ought ‘to have ‘been left plain; or it is a repre- 
sentation of'the historical scene in the Old Tes- 
tament, where Abraham, having met the three 
angels, falls’ down at ‘the feet of one of them 
only, and adores him : tres vidit, unum adoravit. 
The commentators having declared that these 
thteé personages represented the Trinity in the 
form of angels, the artists followed the direc- 
tions of the theologians, and placed a cross on 
the nimbus of the Divine Angel whom Abra- 


The nimbus ‘of the Virgin Mary and of the 
apowéles ‘was: sometimes represented as sur- 
rowided with d' hem of small pearls, or orna- 
ménted*with ‘arched lines or foliage; but most 


cottithonly;' particularly in Western Europe, it 
was plain, like that of other saints. The saints 





ham adored. Inan ancient Bible, in the Bi- 
bliothéque du Roi, the personage worshipped by 
Abraham is even deprived of his wings. The 
figures represented in our next illustration are 
taken from the Emblemata Biblica, a manuscript 
of the thirteenth century in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi, and represent three angels combating 
Behemoth and Leviathan: one of the three, 
who alone is occupied with Behemoth, while 
the two others attack Leviathan, has the nimbus 
with the cross, and is destitute of wings, while 
the other two have the proper characteristics of 
angels, Is this intentional, or simply an inad- 
vertence? Perhaps the artist intended to re- 
present God in teres persons united in one 
attacking the genius of evil, the Behemoth who 
reigns upon the earth, as Leviathan, his com- 
panion, reigns upon the waters. 


were thus recognised by their nimbus, but by 
a nimbus without cross and without ornament 
The figure of St. John the Baptist, given above, 
who carries the Lamb of God on a disc, and 
which is taken from the cathedral of Chartres, 
and the two apostles accompanying the young 


Jesus in another cut given above, furnish ex« 
amples of this nimbas. ; 
We have stated that the nimbus always, sur-,; 
rounds the head. ‘There is, however, an, ex-j,, 
ception to this in the case only of God the, 
Father or the Son. In many examples, and, 
particularly in the more ancient monuments, 
the artist, for various reasons, has, shewn,only,, 
a part of the body of the Creator, generally. the, . 
hand,:and this. part is, then encircled with, the. 
cruciferous nimbus,., It must.also, be; observed.., 
that even when God is represented . symbolir, . 
cally, the symbol itself/bears the nimbus of the,,, 
Deity. The Lamb of God is thus represented. » 
In the above figure of John, the, Baptist, the), 
Lamb has not the nimbus, probably because it 
was inconvenient to draw.it in.so small a,spage.,,, 
In the following figure, the Lamb, bears'a.crir,; 
ciferous nimbus, in which a smaller..crogs ;is 
inscribed on each branch of the larger ane. ,, 
This is a very remarkable peculiarity, , 
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In our next Number we shall continue our 
abstract of M. Didron’s paper, and describe 
and explain other forms and classes of the 
nimbus. 





SIR W. BETHAM’S ETRURIA-CELTICA. 
[Third Notice.] 





As it is desirable to have the principal grounds. §) 
before us ere we apply any general critical re-, | 
marks to Sir W. Betham’s interesting labours, | 
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i»sand) as we ‘have already stated the nature of 
thé \Kagubian Tables,— we will in our present 
sNo;leonfine ‘ourselves to that other document 
~so essential to the development of the theory, 
wiz. the Pertigian Fnscription. 
ult “iin the year 1822 a square block of stone 
wasidiscovered near Perugia, on two sides of 
twhich appeared an inscription of forty-five 
lines, considered, as Micali informs us, the 
greatest and most icopious specimen of Tuscan 
uwriting ‘extant:,it is now in the museum of 
thaticity.. The subject seems to have -been 
considered of singular interest and importance, 
for’ the letters were coloured in vermilion. 
‘Micali says (vol. iii. 228), ‘ two attempts have 
been made.to interpret this great inscription ; 
one by Court Vermiglioli, the other by Cam- 
panari, both of whom expended much learning 
and Jabour upon jit, and we would wish to 
award.due praise for their exertions; but the 
truth is, that the result of their very elaborate 
investigations only serves to confirm the truth 
iof the total inefticiency of their method of ex- 
planation.’. And he adds, ‘ the palm may one 
day be awarded, when the true roots of the 
Etruscan, tongue shall be better known by 
new ;monuments, or ‘a new study and disco- 
very; for. we' ought not to despair of any 
thing in our age, which has again given life 
to the hieroglyphics.’ .' Micali’s observations 
are always ‘distinguished by sound judgment 
and \good.sensei This stone was shaped to 
occupy the angle of some temple or public 
building, and ‘exhibited onlythe two faces on 
whicli are the inscription. If the subject-mat- 
ter did not make: it manifest, there are points 
in thé writing which ‘shew this inscription to 
be of'a later period than the five first Eugubian 
brassts, in the construction of some of the cha- 
racters of the: writing: the }{ is always simpli- 
fied :thto ; the perpendicular line is omitted, 
and ‘the aspirate § is alse introduced, whiel: 
nevef appears inthe first five tables. It inter- 
veneg in time -between the fifth'and sixth Eu- 
gubian Tables ; being an instruction to the navi- 
gatots as to the time they ought to choose for 
successfully crossing the Bay of Biscay to Carne, 
and to set outin returning from that place. The 
importance and value, to a commercial navi- 
gating people, of giving such a document every 
possible publicity is obvious, nor could any 
other be suggested of greater interest, or more 
useful to be inscribed for general information. 
It exhibits the character of this wonderful peo- 
ple in a strong light, and shews them to have 
been plain-sailing utilitarians, devoted to the 
improvement and prosperity of their country, 
esteeming the substantial benefits of usefal 
knowledge above all other things; yet they 
cultivated the fine arts, and the other concomi- 
tants of civilisation, with ardent zeal, and ac- 
quired an eminence therein moderns may be 
happy to emulate. It.is delightful to be able 
to cateh a glimpse of the arts of this illustrious 
race, and to contemplate the progress of mind 
in unfolding the mysteries of nature and art: 
it would be a great loss to humanity if such a 
people were unknown or forgotten—to make 
them live again in story is a privilege.” 

An engraving of tle stone is given; and it 
is rendered in Etruscan (Roman letters) and 
in Irish, with a literal Engtish translation, which 
Sir William then puts into what he designates 
as an idiomatic translation. The latter is as 
follows :— 

“The best time to commence a voyage across 
the ocean to Carne, or to leave that land to go 
southward, is about the festival of Tina; for at 
that time the sea is calm. In going southward 
also on the ocean, the current will be favour- 


able. Twelve nights of the voyage on the 
ocean-sea will be out of sight of land; but it 
will be a fortunate navigation, because there 
will be nearly continual daylight :until you 
reach the river. From the feast of Tina there 
will always be light to steer by in the current ; 
and knowing this, it will be prudent to leave 
the head, and the river, at the feast of Tina, 
when the navigation is easy from land to land. 
Many days will you contend with the watery 
waves; but you are assured that at the feast of 
Tina the navigation is easy and quite safe, 
going out in the wide sea in the night. Know- 
ing this, you should always fix your going from 
the head [Cape Ortegal] to that place about 
the feast of Tina, because it is safe and favour- 
able, by having almost constant daylight about 
the time of the feast of Tina, while out of sight 
ofland. Besides the ocean-sea is in a calm and, 
in every respect, excellent state as to the water 
about the feast of Tina. It is also a good time 
to leave for a voyage over the ocean to the 
south, as the south current is favourable in 
going towards the hill, in your voyage to the 
mouth, Then, indeed, the sea is in every way 
favourable, especially when there is a moon 
about the feast of Tina, which it is known will 
continue with you all the way to the mouth. 
All the way to the mouth there is deep water 
in the ocean; and if you have the moon, while 
on the water out of sight of the Ness, which 
you are sure ofall the way over the ocean, as 
well as along the coast, from the headland of 
the ocean, at the feast of Tina, the voyage both 
out and home, all the way, will be free over the 
watery waves, both going and returning.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Isle of Wight, Nov. 7, 1842. 
Srr,—May I crave room for a few words in 
reply to the letter of Mr. Lower in your last 
No. but one; a private channel will best suit 
any further communications — should there be 
need of such—between that gentleman and my- 
self, which will be a relief at once to your pages, 
and to the patience of your readers. Mr. Lower 
seems inclined to take literally what you rightly 
speak of as “evidently a jest” —the mention of 
M‘Phun, to wit—whether a timely one or not, I 
know not. My excuse must be, the fear lest 
such discussions should prove, I cannot say too 
learned, but too dryasdustical, for “ a light- 
reading and non-etymological public” (to use 
a German phrase), as a considerable class 
among your readers may, I hope without of- 
fence, be termed. A joke—good, bad, or in- 
different—may, methought, help down a dose 
of etymology, which might otherwise prove dif- 
ficult to swallow: ‘ Cosi all’ egro fanciul,” &c. 
Seriously, however, if there be such a surname 
as Phunn or Phunns, why should not M‘Phun* 
be its legitimate offspring? There is surely no 
more need to render it literally“ son ofa furze- 
bush” than to call Hillson (Robson’s Directory, 
1839), or Hills, Gates, Oakes, Woods, and other 
similar names, “son of ahill,’”’ “son of agate,” 
and so on; though they as certainly mean “ son 
of Hill,” “ son of Gate,’ &c., as Williams, 
Clements, Hughes, and many others, do ‘ son 
of William,” Clement, Hugh. Whatever be 
the pedigree of the M‘Phuns, Scotland has 
never been wanting in genuine sons of fun. 
That ‘‘ personages prickly” enough to be the 
** sons of furze-bushes,” be their parentage 
what it may, and whom one would be very 








* A wortay Glasgow publisher.—Zd. L, G. 





sorry to “‘ touch bot.a glove,’’* do eceasionally 
appear in the world, is an, undoubted fact: 
human hedgehogs,’ to whom . the) provincial 
name for their brute counterparts,  furze- 
man-pig,” is most strictly applicable... 1 do 
not imagine that the respective and: respect- 
able owners of such names 4s Bryer, Furze, 
Goss, and Thorn, will be eager to claim descent 
from those 

“ Tooth’d briars, sharp furzes, pricking goss and thorns, 

Which enter'd the frail shins” 

of the two drunken Neapolitans and the “ shal- 
low monster” in the Tempest. 

My idea of the possible origin of Sivewright, 
Sebright, Sawbridge, Shoobridge, &c., was put 
forward as a mere conjecture, and not without 
allusion to the more probable derivation of the 
two first-mentioned names. It is difficult to 
account for the paucity of the Souters, Xc., 
compared with surnames derived from various 
other less common and necessary trades than 
that of the shoemaker, especially as the Anglo- 
Saxon sceowyrhtan must have been a pretty 
numerous class, since, unmindful of the adage, 
they went far beyond their last, combining the 
crafts of the tanner, the leather-dresser, the 
saddler, the harness-maker, and the cordwainer. 
Cosier, a botcher or cobbler (French coudre, to 
sew; couseur, a sewer), is a'family name; but 
is too uncommon to do much towards helping 
out the Souters, even if they acknowledged the 
connexion. For the fact that taf/ors formerly 
made ladies’ dresses as well as men’s, we need 
go no further than the Taming of the Shrew :-— 

“ Thy gown? why, ay ;—Come, ¢ailor, let us see’t!” 


With regard to Thwaites, far be it from me 
to fly in Verstegan’s face, and deny that it may 
have meant “ feller of timber ;” but I must say, 
with due submission, that it does look very 
much like such patronymics as Fields, Crofts, 
Meadows, and might bear a similar meaning. 
Thwaite, at all events, would. appear to signify 
a field of some kind, possibly a meadow, from 
the cutting of its hay. It occurs more than 
once as the name of a parish, in Norfolk, &c., 
and frequently as a termination in names of 
places, chiefly in Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land, and of families :—Applethwaite (Apple- 
white ), Crossthwaite, Thornthwaite, Postle- 
thwaite (Postlewhite), Micklethwaite, Braith- 
waite, Thistlethwayte. Its apparent etymon, 
the Anglo-Saxon thweotan, to cut, helps us to 
the north-country word. “ ¢hwife,” to cut, to 
whittle, which Grose and Pegge’s Glossary seems 
to refer to white— to make white by cutting.” } 
The same origin is often assigned to whittle, 
a large knife, though whet and tool—a sharp tool 
—is a much more probable one: it is true that 
whittling has the effect of whitening the object 
whittled in certain cases, such as a stick cut 
from a hedge, or the back of a painted deal 
chair when operated upon by, the practised 
hand of a Yankee judge or colonel. 

“ Monger’? must be corrupt or semi-Saxou, 
if Saxon it can be called: ‘ Mancgere,” as it 1s 
written in /Elfric’s Colloguy, being the genuine 
old form. Among our surnames, Manger ap- 
pears about,as often as Monger : both are rare. 

With, respect to the string of curious sur- 
names which naturally puzzled Mr. Lower at 





* The clan Macintosh motto; the cat crest certes not 
to be touched without a glove, and hardly'safely with. 
But the Seottish national motto bears pointedly on, this 
good-humoured illustration: what says our correspon d- 
ent to Nemo me im-Pun-e lacessit 2—Ed. I.. G. 

+ We hol@ it to mean a low marshy piece of ‘ground. 
We know of no locality where the mame. oceure in the 
northern and western parts of England ;where, such is 
not the nature of the soil. In such places the rough 
coarse herbage would be annually ‘tut-+' tiitweotan.’— 
Ed. L. G. , 
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fist sight, his' present apposite quotation from 
the ballad of * Adam Bell,”’ &c., accounts most 
satisfactorily for Ryder. I did not mean in a 
former letter'to imply that this word was ever 
used precisely in the same sense as Ritter and 
Chevalier ; for these correspond rather to our 
Knight. The French and Germans, by the 
way, for an ordinary un-chivalrous rider or 
horseman use other forms of these words, viz. 
cavalier and reiter or reuter; the Italian cava- 
liere does duty for both. I cannot help doubt- 
ing whether Ryder ever meant “ worker in 
gold ;” at least, if Mr. Lower’s only ground for 
this, supposition is the passage he quotes from 
Borde’s Introduction to Knowledge. Judging 
merely from the words of the extract,—“ In gold 
they have. gylders, clemers gylders, and ryders,” 
without knowledge of the context, I should 
have imagined the writer to be describing the 
coinage of Friezeland rather than enumerating 
its artificers. Thus much is certain, that guéld- 
ers were formerly of gold, as the name (gulden) 
implies; and that the rijder or ridder is an- 
other old Dutch gold coin, worth 1/. 3s, 4d. 
What, ‘‘clemers gylders’”’ (if the reading be 
correct) are, it is difficult to say: one might 
guess,it.to be a clerical or typical error for 
kleinere, smaller—perhaps halt-guilders. The 
surname Gilder, meaning of course the trade, 
does occur with us, but very rarely. The An- 
glo-Saxon, goldsmithas cannot have been very 
numerous; and, though they must have gained 
in numbers with the increase of civilisation 
and Juxury, and in importance when in course 
of time they became bankers, Goldsmith has 
never become a very common name. The 
Goldsmids are of Dutch or German extraction. 
The great number of our Walkers is well ac- 
counted for by Mr. Lower: two distinct call- 
ings, that of a fuller (Anglo-Saxon wealcere, 
German and Dutch walker), and that of an in- 
ferior forest-officer who walked his rounds, 
while the “rydere” rode, having contributed 
to swell their ranks. In addition to these, we 
are indebted to the ancient vast extent of “ good 
green-wood” in “ merrie England,” and to the 
strictness of the forest-laws, for Ranger, Fo- 
rester (Forster, Foster), Woodrow and Wood- 
roffe (wood-réeve, that is), Woodman, and Wood- 
ward. Mr. Lower’s explanation of Ambler is 
equally satisfactory. We have likewise Mar- 
shall (a Gothic compound, meaning probably 
“master of the horse”), Palfreyman, Stallman, 
Groom, &c. Such words as groom of the stole, 
groom of the chamber, and bridegroom, shew 
plainly that groom does not properly mean one 
who takes care of horses only. Spenser uses 
the word for a shepherd or herdsman: Shak- 
Speare’ for a servant in general. Duncan’s 
“two chamberlains” are called, by Lady Mac- 
beth, “ surfeited grooms” and “sleepy grooms;” 
and Pettuchio rails at his whole male establish- 
ment for * jolterheaded and unpolished grooms.” 

The fact is, the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon 
guna meant a maz in general; and this root 
survives in the Swedish, German, and Dutch 
brudgum (bradgumme), briautigam, and bruid- 
gom, our bridegroom, the man or husband of 
the bride. From this old form, before the r 
crept in, we have the surname Gomm, which is 
far less common than Groom. 

Hopper and Jumper may have been names 
acquired by proficiency in either branch of 
gythtrastics: Dancer must have implied skill 
in the art saltatory. 

With regard to Trotter and Trotman—which, 
on: second thoughts, it may be best to consider 
separately—I have nothing very satisfactory to 
bring forward ; something better will doubtless 
be suggested by some one skilled in Anglo- 


Saxon or German etymology and antiquities. 
Trotman and Troutman would seem to be nearly 
allied to the German trautmann—a word, though 
not occurring in modern dictionaries, of which 
the existence is proved by the local and family 
name Trautmannsdorf, i.e. Trautmann’s thorp 
or village. In German trauen is to unite, to 
marty, also to trust, &c.: éraut is beloved, dear; 
vertraut, betrothed, &c.; and hence the word 
may mean either “one betrothed” (Bridegroom 
is also a surname), or “ one beloved,” like Le- 
man and Varling. 

Trueman may have had some such meaning 
as the Swedish troman—-“ a title belonging to 
superior officers, civil or military,” and derived 
apparently from tro, trust, faith, credit, &c. 
Vhe familiar word ¢roué, in the sense of an hon- 
est simple fellow, probably means one érusted, 
on whose truth we can rely; Anglo-Saxon tru- 
wian, treowian, to trust, believe, trow. Hence, 
perhaps, the surname ‘Trout; unless it be like 
Chubb, Tench, Gudgeon, and others, only the 
name of the fish so called. 

Trot, as applied contemptuously to an old 
woman, has probably much the same significa- 
tion as jade, “ an old worn-out horse or mare”’ 
—‘ an old trot with ne’er a tooth in her head, 
though she have as many diseases as two-and- 
fifty horses ;”” which I do not quote, however, 
as a proof of this supposition. 

Trouts or trotiers are in some parts of Eng- 
land “ curds taken off the whey when it is 
boiled.” 

The Anglo-Saxon ¢rahtnian was to interpret, 
expound ; ¢rahtnere, an interpreter. 

But may not trotter have been a term applied, 
whether in contempt or otherwise, to a running 
footman? Titus Andronicus says, 

‘«T will dismount, and by the wagon-wheel 
Trot, like a servile footman, all day long.” 

In conclusion, my thanks are due to Mr. 
Lower for the obliging manner in which he has 
mentioned some of my remarks on the extracts 
from his work, and to yourself, Mr. Editer, for 
your kindness in affording so much space tu 
the desultory remarks of your obedient humble 
servant,* B.A. Oxon, 


THE PENNY-POSTAGE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—The universal penny-postage is not a 
new invention. In Aubrey’s MS. collections 
in the Ashmolean Museun, I find the following 
memorandum :—* ''he penny-post was set up 
on our Lady, A.p. 1680; a most ingenious and 
useful project, invented by Mr. Robert Murray 
first, and then Mr. Dockwra joined with him: 
the Duke of York seized on it in 1682.” See 
also Anderson’s History, under the year 1683. 
From MS. Harl. 6461, fol. 36, in the British 
Museum, it appears that, at the commencement 
of the last century, letters went eighty miles 
and under at the rate of 2d. per single sheet.— 
Yours, &c. J. O. HALLIWELL. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

COLD BLAST: ANTHRACITE COAL: 
Success has crowned experiments which have 
been for some time in progress on a large 
scale, to apply anthracite coal to the iron fur- 


IRON. 


nace with cold blast. We make this statement 
on the authority of Mr. David Mushet, whose 
skilful manipulation and rigorous exactness in 
comparative experiments are well known, and 





* May we, in return, offer our thanks for these enter- 
taining communications, which, at the same time, throw 
so much curious light on interesting etymological ques- 
tions. Finally, what say the inquirers about the many 
names which owe their origin to nicknames—a numerous 
and humorous class?—Zd. L. G. 





who has conducted a series of elaborate trials of 
the strength and other qualities of the anthra- 
cite pig-iron, made by cold blast at the Ystalyfera 
iron-works, near Swansea, according to a pro- 
cess recently patented by Mr. J. Ps Budd. Mr. 
Mushet’s report has been published in the 
Cambrian, a local paper, whence we obtain the 
subjoined abstract. [From the results arrived 
at, the iron produced by the new process ap- 
pears to be of a most superior, and, in many 
respects, of an extraordinary character, From 
our own inquiries, we have been led to under- 
stand that there are two furnaces, in dimensions 
about 10 to 12 feet across the boshes, working 
at Ystalyfera with cold blast and anthracite 
coal, and making pig-iron with the most per- 
fect success, and that it is intended soon to 
blow in a third, 16 feet across the boshes. If 
this should be put into operation with a like 
favourable result, Mr. Budd will have the addi- 
tional merit of proving that the use of anthra- 
cite coal is not only feasible in small furnaces, 
but in those of the largest size. It will then 
only remain that a mode of employing anthra- 
cite for the conversion of the pig-iron into bar | 
should be discovered, to render its applicability }| 
to iron-making more perfect and more econo- | 
mical, probably, than the use of any other fuel. 
We hope soon to congratulate Mr. Budd on 


accomplishing this desideratum; and in due §) 


time to lay before our readers the processes 
pursued in the manufacture of iron with anthra- 
cite coal and cold blast. 
The trials to which the cold-blast anthracite 
iron of the Ystalyfera works has been subjected 
by Mr. Mushet comprise breakage and deflective 
power, or elastic property, under various cir- 
cumstances; and compared with the hot-blast 
iron, as manufactured in the neighbourhood, 
known as the Yniscedwin anthracite iron, over 
which it appears to have an advantage of  up- 
wards of 25 per cent; but more particularly 
has it been tested by the general average ex- 
periments of Tredgold, and those of Mr. Evans, 
(the same iron manufactured by hot blast), and 
also by the tables of Fairburn. Over the first 
of these the cold-blast iron, at a breaking le- 
verage of two. feet, is stronger than blast-fur- 
nace iron in round numbers 22 per ceit; re- 
melted in the air-furnace, 36 per cent more 
than Tredgold’s average of remelted iron; and 
remelted in cupola, 58 per cent stronger than 
Tredgold’s average. In comparison with the 
second, bars 5 feet long, 1 inch square, and the 
supports 4 feet 6 inches apart from each other, 
the superiority is shewn to be —strength 24 
per cent, deflection 21 per cent, to resist im- 
pact 57 per cent, remelted in cupola 69 per 
cent. But the superiority in these respects in 
the general results is best shewn by Mr. 
Mushet’s summary. He says :— 
“Having clearly established the superior 
strength of the Ystalyfera pig-iron made with 
cold blast, more particularly in reference to 
the experiments of Mr. Tredgold and those of 
Mr. Evans, I have next abstracted Mr. Fair- 
burn’s table of general results, and, as nearly as 
possible, arranged and divided them into two 
classes, viz. 29 experiments with hot-blast, and 
20 experiments with cold-blast iron; in all, 49 
different sorts of iron. The result of the hot- 
blast iron I found to be as follows: 
Average breaking weight of the 5-feet bars, 
the supports being 4 feet 6 inches apart 

Average deflection > ° 
Strength to resist impact 
Cold blast breaking weight 
Average deflection ‘ ° 
Strength to resist impact . . 

These results enable me to make the follow- 


Ibs. 





ing comparisons ; 
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Geheral average of the Ystalyfera culd blast | 
~ Gfadt:bars bieaking weight { 
Beating weight of, similar. bars 
pfromm Mr. Fairbyrn’s table 
Yetal}fora itn stronger by . 
silt 12qual to 447-10 per cent. = 
As thérevare‘only 10 lbs. between the break- 
ing) ‘weight sof:the! cold ‘and hot blast in Mr. 
Fairburn’s table, any'separate. statement of the 
fact! consider unecessary. Ibs. 
YVistalyfera average deflection of the 5-feet bars 1:916 
Deflection‘af hot-blast iron from. Mr,-¥,’s table 1°537 
Ditrerence in favour of the Ystalyfera iron 
DOS ‘Bqual to 246-10 per cent. 


Yetalyfera average deflection’. 4. 1916 
Deflection of cald-blast iron from Mr. F.’s table 1°612 


ibs. 
te s é 44 
hot blast, 

~ 445 


. 199% 


0°379 


Difference in favour of Ystalyfera cold blast iron 0.304 
'" Equal to £8 8-10 per cent. 
Yétalyféra pig-iron, in respect of its resisting 
impact, general average of the 5-ft. bars 
Hot- blast iron from. Mr, F.’s table . 


Difference in favour of the Ystalyfer. iron . 
Equal to 79 per eent. 
¥stalyfura'iton in respect’ of its capacity to 
1285 


resist impact > P ’ ¥ > > 
from. Mr. Fairburn’s 


1235 
690. 


Cold-blast iron, taken 
~'power to resist impact 


Difference in favour of the Ystalyfera-iron 501 


Equal to.68 2-10 percent, 

From |these, ‘and the former comparative ex- 
periments, it is;abundantly evident that. the 
pig+iron now making with. cold-blast and an- 
thracite-at ithe Ystalyfera lron-works, greatly 
exceeds an strength, ‘in deflective power, and 
capacitysto Ttesist impact, any iron at this time 
manufactured in the United Kingdom. It now 
only. temains for me to. mention a property pe- 
culiar¢o this:iton,; which: was noticed at the 
time di made: the.trial+experiments at Ynisced- 
win: four, years, ago; but; which..has. been more 
fully,déveloped:in those more recently made at 
Ystalyfera,-:: The property referred to is one 
of_geeat .springiness,or, elasticity, which com- 
muni¢dtes a tendency to: the: bar in deflecting, 
and breaking, to resume its rectangular form. 
Bats that} had) obtained .a permanent’ set of 
2-10, when afterwards broken, presented but a 
slight: deviation: from a. right line, and in no 
case did the acquired curvature. exceed one- 
fourth; of a tenth. It:was also remarked that 
mostiof the fractures in breaking presented a 
regularity of grain: throughout, resembling the 
Structure of/unhardened steel; 

“Coleford, Nov. 18, 1842, Davip Musuet.” 


BuO! BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
We ‘fully anticipate a brilliant and delightful 
reubion ‘of the’ British Association at Cork in 
August next.’ Brilliant, because snch men of 
sciénice as the Earl of Rosse and Sir William 
Hatnilton' take’ ‘a prominent part; and their 
naines are spread ‘fat and wide, and will be, we 
think, attractive; ‘and a together from all 
parts of the world, old and new, the experi- 
enced investigators of the intricacies and ana- 
logies of natural phenomena! * We hope to see 
Bessel again and Hetschél in conjunction; and 
Moser, and Humboldt, and Agassiz, and Arago, 
and Biot, and Dumas,’ and Becqtierel, and Ja- 
cobi, and Schenbein, and Lamont, ‘and’ Pog- 
géndorf, and Bache, and Redfield, and Espy, 
and 4 long and’ distinguished &c. &c. &. 
A> ‘delightful assembly out ‘lively memory of 
the"frish hospitality and ‘social friendliness of 
Dublin in 1835 leads us to expect; and we en- 
tertain no thought of decline of such feelings 
at the southern capital of Old Ireland. The 
recollection of the battle Cork and York nobly 
fought and won, will whet, moreover, the desire 
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becoming splendour. But' whilst revelling in 
anticipation, wé are losing sight of our present 
object, which is merely to add to our hasty 
sketch in last No. the following resolution of the 
first preliminary meeting at Cork :— 

“That the local council be requested to organise com- 
mittees of correspondence in London, Dublin, Belfast, 
Limerick, Waterford, &c., with whom communications 
may be opened connected with this subject; and that 
the committee for sending invitations to distinguished 
scientific men, foreigners and others, be also appointed. 
That it is desirable to hold, during the meeting of the 
Association, an exhibition of the. manufactures of Ire- 
land, including the tabinets of Dublin, the linens of Bel- 
fast, and the lace fabrics of Limerick ; and that the local 
council be recommended to make the necessary arrange- 
ments to effect so important an object. That a request 
be made to the committee of the Art-Union not to open 
the exhibition of pictures next year until the meeting of 
the Association; and that it be not confined to the pro- 
ductions of native artists alone, but that it be open for the 
exhibition of works of eminent artists, living and dead, 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 


We accepted an invitation to a private view, 
on Wednesday evening, of a microscope of ex- 
traordinary power, constructed by Mr, Carey. 
The powers were sajd to range from 130 to 74 
millions of times.. With the extremes we will 
have nothing to do, and the more especially as 
we are ignorant of the precise mode of calcula- 
tion. by which the higher and excessive ratio 
might have been obtained. The difference be- 
tween 3 millions, the highest power hitherto 
reached, and 74 millions, stated to be now at- 
tained, is of such vast magnitude, that, compar- 
ing the proportions of the objects under each 
influence, we are inclined to the belief that the 
74 is merely an ad-captandum announcement. 
Be this as it may, the effect produced, with one 
or two exceptions holding out promise, is a 
considerable increase of size, but of course such 
diminution of light, that the disc receives the 
outline of the greatly enlarged figure, but only 
the shadow of a shade of its details, which com- 
prise ordinarily the beauty ofa microscopic ob- 
ject. The single oxy-hydrogen light, intense 
as it is, fails to give, as may readily be con- 
ceived, light sufficient through a lens of only 
one-tenth of an inch or a line in diameter. A 
combination of these lights, or an increase of 
the jets and of the mass of the lime, or the fer- 
vid flame of the charcoal points of a voltaic ar- 
rangement, may assist to the clear development 
of the figure, provided the great increase of 
heat be not destructive to both objects and lens, 
The chief alteration and improvement in Mr. 
Carey’s microscope, however, appears to be the 
substituting a condensing lens of nine and a 
half inches in diameter in lieu of the five-inch 
lens generally used: and to the advantage 
gained in clearness and minuteness of detail 
by the lower, powers we willingly bear testi- 
mony. We never have seen objects so beau- 
tifully defined as with the magnifier of 60,000 
times. .. For all ordinary, practical, and useful 
investigation this power and arrangement are 
most effective. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 30,—The anniversary meeting ; the Mar- 
quis of Northampton, president, in the chair. 
The following is a list of the new council :— 
The Marquis of Northampton, president; Sir 
J. W. Lubbock, Bart., M.A., treasurer; P, M. 
Roget, M.D., S. H. Christie, Esq., M.A.,. se- 
cretaries ; J. F. Daniell, Esq., foreign secre- 
tary. Other members of the council: G. B. 
Airy,* Esq., M.A., A.R.; F, Baily, Esq.; AM. 
Barry, M.D.; H. J. Brooke, Esq.; R. Brown, 





* The fellows whose names in the preceding list are 


Esq., D.C.Li; Rees J. Cumming, MvA.4° 907. 
Graves, Eisq., M.A.; Sir Wi'5.:Hooker, K.H.; 
LL.D. ; R. Lee, MiD:; G. Al) Mantell,’ Bsq., 
LL.D.; W. H. Miller, Esq, MvA.3 We H. 
Pepys, Esq.; G. Rennie, Esq.; The Earl: of 
Rosse; W. H. F. Talbot, Esq. ; C. Wheatstone, 


. 
, 
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The following are the awards of the medals, 
namely:—The Copley medal ‘to: Professor J. 
M‘Cullagh, for his researches connected: with 
the “ wave-theory of light,’ contained in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. The 
Rumford medal to Mr. W. H. F. Talbot, for his 
discoveries and improvements in photography. 
The royal medal, in the department of physi- 
ology, was awarded to Mr. Bowman, for’ his 
paper “ On the structure and use of the Mal- 
pighian bodies of the kidney, with observations 
on the circulation through that gland,” : pub- 
lished in the Phil, Trans. for 1842. ‘The ‘other 
royal medal, not having been awarded in the 
department of astronomy, was awarded in that 
of chemistry, to Mr. J. F. Daniell, for his 
“ Letters on the electrolysis of secondary com- 
pounds, and on voltaic combinations,” pub- 
lished in the Phil. Trans. for 1840: and 1841, 


GEOLOGICAL ‘SOCIETY. 

Nov. 2. Mr. Murchison, president, in the chair. 

Geology of the Western States of North! Ame- 
rica.—A most valuable and interesting memoir, 
by Dr. Dale Owen, of Indiana. The vast coun- 
try which the author has been’ examining’ for 
several years as “ state- geologist,” embraces 
the states of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and the Dubuque and Mineral point 
districts of Java and Wisconsin. Illustrating 
his memoir by a general section across: this 
region, Dr. Owen shews that the lowest rocks 
consist of various members of thé silurian sys- 
tem, the chief masses of which, oceupying high 
grounds on the east and west, subside in the 
central districts under an enormous trough, 
composed of carboniferous limestone and coal- 
fields, which are flanked by strata the equiva- 
lents of the cretaceous system of Europe. fden- 
tifying many silurian and carboniferous fossils 
with these types in Great Britain, the author 
states that the old red or Devonian rocks are 
less distinctly developed in this than in the'ad- 
joining region to'the east. At the same time, 
he points out that the so-called “ pentremite 
limestone” occupies such an intermediate  posi- 
tion as may entitle it to be 1eferred ‘either to 
the base of the carboniferous or upper part of 
the Devonian system. The great lead-beuring 
magnesian limestone of Ohio and Indiana (si- 
lurian epoch) is stated to agree with that of 
Niagara. The fossils accompanying ‘the ‘me- 
moir were exceedingly fine specimens, ahd very 
remarkable in shewing the parallelisin’ of the 
American rocks with British types. “These fos- 
sils, and the admirably-executed coloured sec- 
tions which illustrate the memoir, were shewn 
at the last meeting of the British Association at 
Manchester, when the’ president, Mr.’ Murchi- 
son, took the opportunity of passing ‘a warm 
eulogy on the merits of Dr. Dale Owen, whilst 
he gave a sketch ‘of the important memoir 
which has since ‘been read before’ the’ Geolo- 
gical Society. ADE 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 28th. Mr. Hamilton, ‘president,’ in ‘the 
chair. Read an extract of a report from Lieut.- 
governor Moody, communicated to ‘the society 
by the Right Hon. Lord Stan'éy." ‘The Falk- 
land Islands, situated between'b1° and 53° south 
latitude and 57° and 62° west longittde, consist 
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of two principal islands, called East and West 
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Fattard Hi e-eonsiderable number of others 
of Marious Aidés clustered around them)and in 
the Btrait-betwdén them.; Lieut.igov, Moody’s 


observhtitinsnaré chiefly contined to East Falk- | 


lant which, helsays, is'about 95 miles long be+ 
tween. its extreme points, anil 53 miles) in its 
greatest: breadth. West Falkland is about 80 
miles in length, with an extreme width of 40 
miles), Phe remaining islands are about 200 in 
nutwber,varying:in size from 16 miles by 8 to 
mehevislets of \half.a mile in diameter. The 
whole group: has its coast-lines so very much 
indétited by.ereeks and harbours as greatly to 
diminish the! afea) ofjland: ‘that of East Falk- 
landiip: ebout/3000 square miles; that of West 
Falkland; less perfectly known, may be esti- 
mated:at about. 2000; the remainder of the 
group averaging, about. 1000 more. A chain 
of hills. runs due», east and. west across ast 
Falkland, !of;which the highest is about 2300 
feet.!;Te the north of this range there is an- 
other and. Jower one running parallel with it, 
and.of lesé elevation : between-the two is a lon- 
gitudinal valley aliout 3 miles wide and 25 long. 
The:ranges.just- mentioned, stretching across 
the whole ofthe island, interrupt the communi- 
cation fram north-to south—not so much from 
the height of the hills, as on account of the rug- 
gedness of whatcam only be styled the “ streams 
and; fie]ds; of stones,’ which, with patches of 
moyntainrbog, cover a great portion of the tops 
and sides,of the,hills, . There is another chain 
of hills inthe morthern part of the island, but 
only, partially. .continuous, and running in the 
same, direction {rom east to west. Of West 
Falkland, ngt.much.is known. It appears, as 
seeiy.from, the; coast, to. be more hilly than East 
Falkland, though, its geological character seems 
to.he, the, same... The principal range is on the 
eastern side,of the island, and runs in a con- 
trary,direction ta,those of East Falkland, its 
general direction being north and south parallel 
with, the ,coast, and,about three miles from it. 
There, is also..a. very remarkable rugged ridge 
of quartz, xock, about 150. feet in height, which 
rises ;,abruptly, from the sea, and follows the 
coast+line for,a distance of 40 miles, Between 
this aud the inner ridge is a longitudinal valley. 
Port; Howard and. Shag Harbour are in this 
valley, and their. entrances through very nar- 
row, openings, 400, and 200 yards in width re- 
spectively... The north coast of West Falkland 
consists, of long islands extending east and west, 
With narrow openings between them. It would 
appearthat,there.is by no means so great an 
extent. of plain or gently uodulating ground in 
East-as,in West Falkland. The west coast of 
West Falkland, is known only to whalers and 
sealers.t;itis, however, said to be more variously 
and. deeply indented, by the sea than even the 
coast ot ast Falkland. ‘Fhe rivers of the Falk- 
land Islandsjare few. .., The San Carlos, in East 
Falklandy its the Jargest known to Governor 
Mgody,.,; Jéjis, thirty, miles long, and navigable 
fox boats.for a distance of-eight miles; of about 
109 yaxds:in.width:: itis fordablein some places, 
but.generally deep, andits banks are high. The 
Matson is the next river insize: it drains the 
long valley between the two. transverse ridges, 
anthempties itself,into,an arm of Port,San Sal- 
vador.s; jit,ig, not, nayigable.,,Jn West Falkland 
there is, it is said, a river of about the.size of 
the San Carlos. The want.of-river-conveyance 
is, however, hardly felt in; an;island)so deeply 
indented Ripe and.creeks; Kresh water is 
abt 7s o@tained frem, the numerous lakes 
aud. ponds, which Nary in size from thirty yards 
to’khrge ox four, miles.in circumference, 





Mi the. geological features.of Last Falkland, 
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the most i¢.is the ‘* streams of stones,” 
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which-appear_as.though flowing down the sides 
of the bills... No other jterm cau convey the | 
idea. better, than, ‘* stream.’’ Sometimes the | 
streams are only twenty or thirty feet wide, and | 
in some places they spread out to be a quarter | 
of a mile in width, |The stones are of quartz | 
rock, and are of every size, from one foot cube 

to four or five, but generally about three feet | 
cube. ‘Their edges are but little worn, and they | 
lie together in the greatest confusion, edges and 
angular points uppermost: they lie contiguous 
and uniformly dispersed, never in ridges: their | 
interstices are not filled up in any way either 
by smaller stones or earth; and walking over 
them requires care, as it is stepping from one 
point to another. The streams are of great | 
depth, and water is distinctly heard flowing | 
under them. The bottom of a valley, about ten 
miles from the settlement, is entirely covered 
with these stones, an area of about three and a 
half miles by one mile. The rocks of these 
islands are decidedly primitive, whence it is 
presumed that, though valuable ores may be 
discovered, those useful materials lime and 
coal will be sought in vain. Caves with sta- 
lactitic formations have, however, been de- 
scribed as existing in Pebble Island and else- 
where, besides extensive sandstone forinations 
to the south. 

The climate of the Falkland Islands is ex- 
tremely salubrious. The enjoyment of perfect 
health is experienced by every one after they 
have resided here a few weeks and become ac- 
customed to the diet, which consists almost eri- 
tirely of animal food. ‘The peculiarity of the | 
climate is the nearly constant prevalence of | 
winds of a very drying nature. ‘Phe tempera- 
ture is more equable than in England; there is 
but little ice and snow in the winter, there is 
very little foggy weather, and thunder and light- 
ning are rare. As to rain, light passing showers | 
are frequent, but constant rain of rare occur- 
rence. The soil which extends over by far the | 
greater portion of East Falkland is of a very 
tine dark peaty quality, compact, and from six 
inches to two feet in depth; the subsoil varies | 
in different places. There are several patches 
of good peat. In all cases where the peaty soil 
has become mixed with the subsoil, it forms a 
compound of the richest quality. It appears, 
upon the’whole, that there are about 54; of re- 
markably good land, 38, of medium land, ;°; of 
poor pasture-land, and ;4; ofdeep bog and stony 
land. The surface of the country is covered 
with grass; the most important being that 
known by the name of Tussac grass, the Festuca 
flabellata of D’Urville, the blades of which are 
7 feet long and 3 inch wide. The plants grow 
in bunches close together, and ‘as many as 250 
roots spring from one bunch. This grass ‘is 
sweet-flavoured, tender, ad most nourishing ; 
cattle feed upon it with avidity, and fatten on 
it. For about 5 or 4 inches the roots are very 
agreeable to man. There is 4n island close 
to the settlement, which is’ ftinged with the 
Tussac grass for a breadth oftabout 200 to 300 
yards. Lean cattle turned out upon this island 
soon pick up, and become quite fat. The cat- 
tle readily eat the dry grass when fresh is not 
to be had. This grass has ‘the advantage of 
growing most luxuriantly on ‘rank peat bogs, 
where no other, even of the most inferior qua- 
lity, could live. All the islands are fringed 
with this grass, more or Jess, for a distance of 
half a mile from 'the coast. It is‘not yet known 
whether it will grow further from the sea; but 
if it will succeed upon inland bogs, such land 
could be made to yield as’ much nutriment for 
cattle as any other. There is no timber upon 
these islands; but there is brushwood in the 
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valleys, which. serves-as-cover-for—myriads-of — 
rabbits. There are a) few varieties ot heaths, 
from one of which tea is. madeis: The-balsam- 
plant, Bolax gummifera, also brows here. There 
is also a variety of sorrels, which dre eateti, dn 
excellent wild spinach, and wild.celery inabuny 
dance. The orchilla, said to be'found atthe | 
Falkland Islands, has not‘ beeh metewithibyA | 
Lieut.-gov. Moody. Cultivated vegetablesgrowi | 
to great perfection. Flax does not grow weil! | 
and hemp has not been tried.) Of wild animdlsyst 
there is a wolf-fox, about the size of an English 
hound; they are not shy, but ‘should be de 
stroyed, as they make destructive, attacks .on 
the lambs. The fur of this animal is thick and 
handsome, but not very fine. Rabbits abounds 
and their skins were formerly exported, and 
paid well. Hair and fur seals were formerly 
abundant; the first of these is now the most 
numerous, and their capture. yields a good res 
turn. The black whale is said to be numerous 
on the west coast of W. Falkland, where foreign 
vessels pursue the fishery with great success, 
Fish is- abundant, and excellent, but not in 
great variety. Wild fowl is met with in great 
quantity, among which areswans, geese, ducks, 
snipe, &c. Cattle, horses, and pigs, originally 
brought here, have multiplied and become 
wild; the cattle may amount to 30,000.:> The 
number would have been much greater but for 
the wanton destruction ‘exercised till lately by 
the crews of the whalers.) They are all long~ 
horned, ' with fine clean’ limbs,:and would ‘be 
admired: even in England; ' the flesh is fines: 
grained and well-flavoured. ‘The ‘cows yield: ® 
excellent cream ‘and butter. | The hides'are sus 
perior to those shipped from’ Buenus' Ayres. 
The wild horses may:amount to about 3000," 
they have fine coats’ aud ‘clean limbs; batare'> | 
generally ugly. Leieestershire and Southdown!) | 
sheep that have been imported are im very fine 
condition, and have long heavy fleeces, Sheep-:' 
farming on ‘a targe seate would answer well: ¢ 
Fowls, turkeys; ducks, pigeons, .and | quinea- 
birds thrive welbin the poultry-yards, and pigs 
fatten upon the ‘T'ussac grass. sas 

In addition'to this paper, a letter from Sir 
W. J. Hooker was read, being some further de- 
tails respecting the Tussac grass, ‘the quali- 
ties of which render very desirable its cultiva~'’ 
tion in this country. Sir William, ever zealous 
for the introduction of useful plants, has taken 
steps to have living specimens of Tussac’ sent 
over, which he thinks preferable to trusting to 
seeds. The same individual most obligingly 
sent for exhibition to the meeting a specimen 
of the Tussac grass, and of the very curious 
balsam-plant, the Bolax gummifera; as. also;, 
some very interesting and ably-executed draw, 
ings by J. E, Wright, Esq., representing the 
remarkable streams of stones, the Tussac. grass, . 
the balsam-plant, &c. .Mr. Murchison: ,ex- 
plained to, the meeting the manner in which the 
“ streams of stones’”’ were probably formed. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY. me. 
Nov, 18.—-Mr. A. Gerard in the chair. The 
conclusion of the paper by, Mr, Clark, of the;; 
Island ef Mahe, “On the Lodoicea Sechellarum,”’,; 
was: read. The lodoicea of Sechelles. is an 
intertropical plant peculiar to the -Sechelles,., 
archipelago, where it grows naturally in two. 
islands only, Praslin and Curieuse: the latter, 
has an.establishment for lepers chiefly, de- 
pendent on the Mauritius for supplies and, 
support. Praslin lies to the north-east;.of | 
Mahé, distant twenty-one miles; Curieuse.to.,; 
the; north of Praslin, and is much, smaller ;,a,, 
deep arm of the sea, from one to two miles; in, 
breadth, separates these two islands, ., They,,) 
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lie between 4°.15’.and 4° 21’ S. lat., and 55° 39’ 
and 55° 47’ B. long. In the’ other islands of 
this archipelago there are but few lodoiceas, 
which have all been planted, and only two or 
three appear to thrive. The trunk or stem of 
the lodoicea is'straight, and runs to the height 
of 80 or 90.feet, terminated bya splendid crown 
of winged palmated-leaves; it is only from 
12 to 15 inches in diameter, and so flexible 
that it waves to the slightest breeze. When 
the wind'is moderately strong, the huge leaves 
of this gidnt palm are clashed together with an 
astonishing noise. The outside of the stem is 
very hard ‘ard compact; but the interior is 
soft anil fibrous, The leaves winged and pal- 
, Mated, open like a fan, are in the early growth 
more than 15 feet long, without, reckoning the 
foot-stalk, which js at least as much more. In 
the mature trees the Jeaf-stalk is not more 
than 8 or 10 feet long; and the whole leaf does 
not exceed 20 feet in length by 10 or 12 in 
breadth, and is entirely Teatitese of thorns. 
The nascent leaves are enveloped till the pe- 
riod of their expansion by a thick covering 
of cottony-down; of a nankeen colour; but this 
is occasionally wanting. ‘The unauimous tes- 
timony of the inhabitants of. Praslin- proves 
that each tree produces.only one Jeafa year; 
and “as three leaves occupy about ¢ight inches 
of the trunk, and twenty years expire. before 
that appears above the surtace, a tree of 80 feet 
in height must be about four hundred years 
old.” The flowers, about twenty in number, 
succeed each other, one at a time, but occa- 
sionally two. The nuts are two-lobed, and 
sometimes two nuts are enclosed in one husk. 
Three-lobed nuts are very rare, but some are 
met with; and it is said that specimens with 
_five lobes have been found. The form of the 
nyt is very singular, and cannot be compared 
to'that of any other production of the vegetable 
kingdom; yet we must omit minute descrip- 
‘tion of the form, as we have already omitted 
many interesting details of Mr. Ciark’s paper 
with respect to the leaflets, male and female 
flowers on different trees, the spath, the red- 
dish-coloured calyx and corolla, the stamina, 
petals, anthers, yellow and dusty pollen, &c. &c. 
Two highly remarkable circumstances in the 
history of the lodoicea are, the duration of its 
blossoms, and the period necessary for ma- 
turing its fruits; for the latter seven or eight 
. years are required. The lodoicea grows in 
every variety of soil, but delights raost in the 
vegetable mould of the deep gorges of the 
mountains. It is nevertheless found on the 
bare mountain-tops, and forms a very con- 
spicuous and remarkable object in such situa- 
tions. It is curious that the vegetation of the 
nut is prevented by burying it, but if suffered 
simply to rest on the earth, in a situation not 
too much exposed to the sun, the germination 
readily takes place. The purposes are nu- 
merous to which the produce of the lodoicea 
is applied. The fruit in its unripe state is 
an agreeable and refreshing aliment. When 
ripe, it yields oil. Its germ furnishes a very 
sweet food. Of its shell are made vessels of 
various shapes and sizes, that serve the simple 
Sechellois for almost all domestic purposes. 
The entire nut is an article of commerce with 
India, where one of its uses is as an astringent 
medicine: The trunk is employed in building. 
Split and hollowed, it forms excellent gutters 
and paling; the leaf-stalks also serve well for 
the latter purpose. The leaf forms a covering 
for roofs nearly as good as shingles, beaides 
furnishing materials of a very superior de- 
scription for hats, bonnets, work-baskets, and 
artificial flowers, in the manufacture of which 





many of the Sechelloises: display great taste 
and skill, And the cottony down that covers 
the leaf previous to expansion is a very good 
stuffing for pillows and mattresses. We rest 
here ; although the paper contained much more 
to interest the scientific inquirer. 

Nov. 29, Sixth Anniversary Meeting. — Mr. 
Gray, president, in the chair. The report of 
the council was read, from which it appeared 
that thirteen new members. had been elected 
since the last anniversary meeting, and that 
the society consisted of 152 members. The 
donations to the library, herbarium, and mu- 
seum, had been very considerable, and the 
plants sent to the members (in return for their 
contributions) had given the greatest satisfac- 
tion. The British herbarium consisted of 1459 
species, including specimens from numerous 
localities ; and it was anticipated that the fo- 
reign collection (which includes plants from 
North and South America, New South Wales, 
Cape. of Good Hope, China, British Guiana, 
and various other parts of the world), would 
soon be in reference-order. The report was 
unanimously adopted, _ A ballot then took place 
for the council for the ensuing year, when the 
chairman was re-elected president ; and he no- 
minated Messrs. J. G. Children and H, C, Wat- 
son vice-presidents. 

PARIS LETTER, 
Paris, Nov. 26, 1842. 

Academy of Sciences: sitting of Nov. 21.— 
M. Arago referred to the comet discovered by 
Laugier on the 28th October. This comet has 
been observed by M. Valz at Marseilles from 
the 2d to the 14th November. The following 
are the elements deduced from his single ob- 
servations, embracing an interval of eleven 
days :— 

Passage at the perihelion, Dee, 15th, 97 t. m. at 

Marseilles. 

Perihelion distance . - % . 0°498 

Inclination... og ae eee 

Longitude of the ascending node 206°34 

Longitude of the perihelion 325°50 
Hence it results that identity with the comet 
of 1301, as announced, according to M. Pingré, 
would not occur, the descending node having 
been taken by mistake for the ascending node. 
On this point M. Laugier enlarges. After 
having observed the resemblance of the ele- 
ments of the comet of 1842 with those which 
Pingré gives for the comet of 1301, he says 
that he examined how far confidence may 
be reposed in his elements for the ancient one. 
He noticed at first that the apparent orbit 
which results from the elements of Pingré dif- 
fers widely from the path indicated by the Chi- 
nese and the Cambridge observers. He then 
recalculated the whole of the elements of the 
comet of 1301, to which end he availed himself 
of the two positions given by the latter ob- 
servers, and of that indicated with sufficient 
precision by the former. And thus he ob- 
tained elements which give an apparent path 
agreeing as nearly as possible with all the in- 
dications that he had been able to collect, but 
differing much from the curve of Pingré. In 
looking back to the basis of Pingré’s calcula- 
tions, and analysing rigidly the writings of 
historians, the cause of his error, says M. 
Laugier, may be found. In the first place, 
Pingré misinterpreted the Chinese language, 
and then, because of this, he was obliged to 
alter the Chinese observations. M. Laugier, 
on the contrary, taking them in their true 
sense, finds that they accord one with the other 
in a remarkable manner. It is just to add, that 
Pingré did not find in the memoirs of Pére 
Gaubil all the valuable details that mark the 





extract from the grand collection of the histo- 
rians of China addressed to the Academy by 
MM. E. Biot and S, Juliev. The whole of 
these labours—the result of which, according 
to M. Laugier, is to remove. the last trace of 
analogy between the comet of 1301 and the 
one he has discovered—will, he says, at least 
be useful in substituting in the catalogues a 
real for a supposed comet. ‘This: willbe the 
subject of a future memoir in detail.—M. Schu- 
macher writes, that M. Petersen has been en- 
gaged in calculating from the observations of 
the 28th Oct. (Paris), of the 5th Nov, (Berlin), 
and of the 8th Nov. (Altona), the elements of 
the comet of the 28th Oct, He has remarked 
a very striking analogy between its elements 
and those of the comet of 1780, which has only 
been observed three times, and even then very 
imperfectly.* _—~— 

M. Dumas, in a recent lecture .at»the Sor- 
bonne, expressed his opinion that hydrogen 
should no longer be considered asa metalloid, 
or approaching to a metal in form, but should 
be classed among metals; for, he asserts, it is 
a gaseous metal, even as mercury is a liquid 
metal. 

M. Mandl has detected coloured eggs of 
entozoa in the lungs of frogs, in which no trace 
of the entozoa themselves could bé observed. 

An addition has just been made to the nu- 
mismatic collection at Versailles of 200 coins 
and medals, forming the complement of the 
Napoleonic series, from 1796 to 1815. 

The courses of public and gratuitous lectures 
at the Conservatoire Royal des Arts et Metiers 
for the current year, opened on the 20th ult., 
and consist of—geometry applied to the arts; 
descriptive geometry; industrial mechanics ; 
physics; chemistry (two courses); agriculture 
(two courses) ; industrial economy ; and indus- 
trial legislation, 

The King of Sardinia has lately conferred 
the cross of the order of St. Maurice “and St. 
Lazarus on the eminent French geologists, 
Messrs. Dufresnoy and Elie de Beaumont, who 
are the authors of the great geological map of 
France, now completed. And the King of the 
French has bestowed the decoration ofthe legion 
of honour on Dr. Spiker, librarian to the King 
of Prussia. 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, Nov. 24,—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity.—Rev. T. Sutton, 
Worcester College, grand compounder. 

Master of Arts.—G. Blisset, Balliol College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —B. North, Magd. Hall, grand 
compounder; J. T. F. Aldred, Lincoln College; £. Il. 
Knowles, Michel scholar of Queen’s College; E. 1. 
Evans, scholar of Jesus College; H. D. Seymour, Magi. 
College; W. Lea, R. J. Buller, V. G. Driffield, scholar, 
Brasenose Coll.; J. Mason, New Inn Hall; O. Crewe, 
FP. A. Goulburn, Merton College ; J. Rashleigh, ‘I’. Ivory, 
Balliol College; G, Brian, Worc, College; J. C. Algar, 
scholar of University College. 

The Rev. W. Jacobson, M.A., Vice-Principal of Magd. 
Hall, was unanimously elected Public Orator of the Uni- 
versity, in tiie room of the Principal of New Inn Hall, 
now Regius Professor of Modern History. 





SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Dec. 1.—Mr. Hamilton in the chair. Mr. J. 
Allies communicated drawings of mixed Roman 
and Saxon antiquities discovered on the line 
of the railway in Worcestershire. Among them 
were some bosses of shields and a long Saxon 
sword. The articles themselves are now depo- 





* This sitting of the Academy was soon up, having 
resolved itself into secret committee to heart the reports 
of the medical and astronomical sections on the vacancies 
in their division. 
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sited in the museum of the Worcester Natural 
History Society.—The secretary then read an 
Buslish ‘translation of the Spanish description 
of thé mosaic found near Madrid, mentioned 
in our last report of the society’s proceedings, 
communicated by Maria Fernandez de Benins, 
who ‘sent the drawing of the mosaic to the 
society. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday.—Entomological, § p.m. ; British Architects, 
8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m, 

Tuesday.—Linnean, § p.M.; Horticultural, 2 P.o.; 
Chemical, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 rp.m.; Graphic, 8 P.m. 

Thursday. — Royal, 8% P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 P.M. ; 
Royal, Society of Literature, 4 P.M. 

Friday.—Astronomical, 8 P.M. 

Saturday.— Royal Botanic, 4 P.m.; Mathematical, 
8 P.M. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE 
Continued from page 829. 
NEW VOLTAIC BATTERY—GASEOUS ELEMENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

My pear Sir,—In answer to your note, I have 
much pleasure in giving an account of the vol- 
taic battery to which you allude, and which, 
differing in its character and mode of action 
from the batteries generally known, will, I trust, 
merit the attention of those of your readers who 
are interested in this branch of science. I re- 
main yours very truly, W. R. Grove. 

The battery in question acts by the chemical 
affinity of gases ; it is composed of a series of 
tubes, through each pair of which passes a strip 
of platinised platina-foil, bent so as to occupy 
the interior of two glass tubes, and hermetically 
sealed into them at the upper part: these are 
immersed in separate vessels of water, either 
pure or acidulated with sulphuric acid, to faci- 
litate its electrolysis; each vessel contains two 
tubes of separate pairs, as in the annexed figure. 





The tubes are filled alternately with two differ- 
ent gases ; and when 30 or 40 are connected in 
a series, all the effects of the ordinary voltaic 
battery are produced, i. e. provided the gases 
be such as would chemically combine when 
mixed and subjected to the action of finely-di- 


vided platina. Thus, when the alternate tubes 
are filled with oxygen and hydrogen, there are 
notable voltaic results, sparlx, shock, divergence 
of gold-leaves, deflexion of galvanometer, de- 
composition of water and other electrolytes ; 
but when filled with carbonic-acid gas and azote 
not the slightest effects are perceptible. 

The following observations are suggested by 
this battery:—Ist. It resolves catalysis, at least 
one class of catalytic phenomena, into voltaic 
action. 2d. It corroborates the chemical theory 
of the voltaic pile. 3d. In decomposing water, 
it exhibits a beautiful instance of the correla- 
tion of natural forces, the combination of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen effecting the separation of 
these elements, the gases in the voltameter 
being eliminated in proportion as those in the 
battery aré absorbed. 4th. It promises to be 
of service in gaseous analysis, or, as I should 
perhaps call it, gaseous electrolysis. I am now 
engaged with some experiments on this subject, 
which I hope shortly to publish. 

W. R. G, 





THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—Love for Love has been played 
twice a week ; fully justifying our praise of its 
brilliant wit and judicious castigation. Not 
having a playbill before us, we accidentally 
attributed the good acting of Foresight to Mr. 
Bennett instead of Mr. Compton, to whom the 
merit (which Bennett can well spare) belongs. 
We should also have mentioned the Tattle of 
Mr. Phelps, an excellent performance; as was 
also the Angelica of Miss H. Faucit. King 
Arthur is holding a splendid reign every night: 
his subjects seem to pay their Jn-come tax most 
cheerfully. 

Covent Garden, under the company, has, we 
rejoice to say, rallied a good deal. The attrac- 
tions, so soon to be lost, are indeed enough to 
do even more, and will, no doubt, crowd the 
theatre as the term of Miss A. Kemble’s last 
appearance approaches. 

Haymarket.—The novelty produced here on 
Tuesday was entitled a Cure for Love, a two-act 
piece. The principal characters were sup- 
ported by Mrs. M. Raymond, Mrs. W. Clifford, 
and Mrs. Glover, and by Messrs. Farren, 
Buckstone, Howe, and Tilbury. These per- 
sonages were all that were necessary for the 
incidents and conduct of the “ comedietta ;” 
but there were besides many serving-men and 
women. This little piece, after the first scene 
or two, rather prolonged, was a merry one. 
Buckstone played the victim wedded to early 
impressions, cherished for many years, ending 
in despair; Farren, the wedded victim driven 
to desperation; both seeking solace under the 
surface of the Serpentine. But both fixed on 
the same time and spot; and the meeting, 
dodging, rushing, and encountering, were ex- 
tremely ludicrous. Farther of the story we 
say nothing. Mrs. Glover admirably person- 
ated a slight sketch of a man-hating old-maid ; 
Mrs. Clifford represented a female tactician, 
uttering military phrases with good judgment 
and effect ; and Mrs. Malone Raymond was in- 
teresting as Mrs. Felix Trimmer. Laughter was 
general; and the announcement for repetition 
every evening till farther notice was received 
with applause. 

Adelphi. — On Monday a new piece, called 
You know what, was brought out here with suc- 
cess. It is reputed to be by Mr. Beazeley, the 
author of many humorous hits; and is well 
acted by Mr. Wright and the other performers 
in the cast, engaged in the intrigue and coun- 
ter-intrigue of its plot. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
TARS AND TARTARS, 


Wirth cheers from merry England 
We meet them on their way,— 

The hearts that stood ’mid fire and flood 
Through many a stormy day; 

Whose decks of glory swept the tide, 
Stili first amidst the brave. 

God bless the Tars of England, 
Our heroes of the wave! 


The Tartars came with double name, 
Our gallant Tars with one; 

But Tartars knew, ’gainst Tars so true, 
Their Tartar fame was gone. 

For Tars, in England’s wave baptised, 
Britannia sponsor stands, 

And grants a claim to naval fame 
Which quells all Tartar bands. 


When Woosung heard our guns aghast, 
And Yang-tze quail’d to view 
Our conquering standard at the mast, 
Which like Death’s herald flew— 
When seventy sail, in battle-line, 
’Gainst Chin-kiang were shewn ;— 
They found the Tars of England 
Could beat all Tartars known. 


But now the roar of war is o’er, 
We'll hope that time may tell 
Our Chinese friends that peace extends 
A hand to serve them well. 
And they who feel for Britain’s weal 
Will hail this glorious day; 
And bless the Tars of England, 
And cheer them on their way. 
CHARLES SWAIN. 


THE NENUPHAR. 


PiLtow’p on the wat’ry cushions of its humid bed, 

The lily-flower of the broad-leav’d nenuphar 

Securely lay, smiling as Phoebus from his car 

Shed impotent his scorching rays upon its head. 

But flowers, like men, are doom’d to find a foe, 

And oft, when most rejoicing, nearest is the woe: 

A gently breathing zephyr to the flower stray’d, 

ener lightly o’er its leaves and through its petals 
ay'd: 

The plant, delighted, dallied joyful with its guest, 

Unconscious of alarm, and too supremely blest. 

But soon this treach’rous breath into a tempest grew; 

Precipitous and growling, o’er the flower it blew, 

O’erturn’d the spreading leaves, and sternly rooted up 

With its long writhing peduncle the lily-cup ; 

Then fiend-like on expanded wings its victim bore, 

To wither and to perish on some distant shore. 


VARIETIES. 
The Literary and Scientific Almanac for 1843, 





formation. 


of Carthage—Lord John Russell, in a very me- 
Sir Robert Peel is not a bit more comfortable, 


new tariff and new corn-law. A Blotted Leaf 
from the Pleasures of Memory—Samuel Ro- 
gers, Esq. among the claimant ladies in the 
Park (see Lit. Gaz. No. 1346), and a droll scena 
with the bewildered bard. Evacuating ¢ ?-~- 
tress—the Duke of Wellington and the Mar- 
chioness of Douro evacuating Walmer Castle ; 
an old soldier and his daughter carrying a to«- 
kettle—a very whimsical composition. ‘xne 
royal carriages are driving up full-tilt. 

Metropolitan Improvements. —An unpaid Com- 
mission, consisting of the Lord Mayor, Lords 
Lincoln, Lyttelton, and Colborne; the Right 
Hon. J. C. Herries; Sirs R. Inglis, C. Lemon, 
and R. Smirke; the Hon. C. A. Gore; and 
| Messrs. A. Milne, H. F. Hope, H. G. Knight, 

and C. Barry, has, we see stated, at the request 

of the Premier, undertaken the task of investi- 
gating the merits of the many plans for im- 
proving the metropolis, and advising as to the 
most proper to be adopted for facilitating in- 
ter-communications and enforcing sanitary re- 
gulations. 

Royal Exchange-—The sculptural designs of 
Mr. R. A. Westmacott, A.R.A., have been 
| preterred by the Gresham Committee for orna- 
| menting the pediment of the portico of the new 
| Royal Exchange, which is rapidly rising under 
|the hands of Mr. Tite. 3000 guineas is the 
sum to be expended on this occasion; and the 
pediment will be completed by May 1844. 

Wood-paving.—Our interest has been excited 
by the progress of the wood-paving in West 
Strand, now completed. Singular enough, it 
is the first trial in London on any scale of the 
original patent, hexagon blocks without clamps, 
pegs, or binding of any kind. The simple lay- 
ing together, without even a catch by inequa- 
lities in the sides adjacent. must render the 
hexagon-block paving valuable in our metro- 
politan streets, where alterations and repairs 











to gas-pipes, sewers, &Xc., are of. such frequent 
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occurrence. Thé ‘stirface,’ we’ ‘perceive, is a 
grooved" Wittiond:form; and seems to afford 
good footing. When at the last meeting of the 
British Assopinsion, we observed Stead’s patent 
extensively, and. successfully carried out in 
Manchester. 

Going ahead !~4Altured by the success of 
the Art-Uniofs in various places at home and 
abroad, “ the directors of the Royal Polytech- 
nic Ehstitutiou” ‘have; projected an enlarged 
desigiy something of/ a; similar nature. The 
prospectus, being analysed, announces neither 
more ner-less than, an aunual lottery, tickets 
20s., to be distributed in prizes of works of art 
and science, selected by the Goodlucks, Bishes, 
and Hazards of the Institution; and even the 
blanks are to be engravings worth more than 
the price of the ticket. Among the tempta- 
tions to, the risk are not only paintings, sculp- 
ture, and'bronzes, but quadrants ard sextants, 
harps, fiddtes, atid’ piano-fortes, and collections 
of shells and: minerals. The plan is ingeni- 
ous, but not new. We remember an itinerant 
lottery - pte rietor who went on exactly the 
same principle; ‘only’ he was attended by a 
witty Clown: his great prizes were watches, 
sheep, cheeses, pieces of cloth for inexpres- 
sibles, &c.; and his blanks were all scissors or 
pen-knives, which in the drawing were sono- 
rously announced under the denomination of 
“ Prize vally (value) eightpence ;” and, sooth to 
say, these sounds were very rarely interrupted 
by the words, watch, sheep, cheese, cr b—ches 
piece. 

The Society of Arts advertises, in articulo 
mortis, for aid to resume its efficiency. Many 
a nyefy) design lies in its repertories; and we 
rather’ think, that shelving what was really 
worth kfiowthg, and of late talking’ much, as 
is the curse‘of “ the march of mind,” &c. asso- 
ciations, has let down this deserving institution 
toa" crisis, considering the good it has done, 
Most unmerited. 

Ethnological Society—A new society under 
this name is projected to pursue the noblest 
study of mankind, if the poet is right, namely, 
Man. It is proposed to collect, digest, print, 
and publish; to form a museum and library ; 
to aid travellers in obtaining information ; and, 
in short, to fill up this interesting department 
in the circle of the sciences. 


Encouragement to the Drama!—A society of | 


amateurs at Manchester, notwithstanding the 


commercial distress so prevalent there, and | 


chartism, and anti-corn-lawism, have an- 
nounced a silver snuff-box and five whole 
guineas (full weight) for the best original co- 
medy or melodrama in three acts, to be enacted 
on St. David’s day, and in honour of the little 
Prince of Wales. Theatricals is looking up: 
the smallness of the prize is, however, apolo- 
gised for, as the performance is for a local 
charity. 

John Varley—On the 17th ult. this eminent 
painter in water-colours, and eccentric man, 
died suddenly, at the age of 64. His habit of 
body was such as to make apaplexy a not un- 
likely termination to his existence. Mr. Varley 
has long been among the artists most distin- 
guished in a branch of art peculiarly Eaglish,and 
in very many of his productions displayed both 
feeling and grandeur equal to the highest efforts 
of this school. Many a time have our columns 
awarded him the just meed of praise ; and his 
rich and deep style of colouring generally de- 
served the mostencomiastic. But perhaps Mr. 
Varley was quite as famous for his astrological 
propensities. Hundreds of his prophecies, es- 
timates of character from the features, traces of 
family descent, horoscopes, fortune-telling, and 








other rare matters, are familiarto us; but ‘this 
is not the moment to draw them from the dust. 
Mr. V. married a daughter of Mr. Lowry, the 
celebrated engraver.. We may possibly here- 
after say more of this altogether remarkable 
man. 

Population of China.—In the present (De- 
cember) number of Fisher’s Colonial Magazine 
an able article contends that the population of 
China must amount to at least 333 millions, 
in opposition to opinions which rate the census 
at a much lower (not half the) amount. 

Trade with China.—Expectations run high ; 
and bright are thought to be the prospects of 
extended. trade with the Chinese millions! A 
provincial wholesale sh ker rubbed his 
hands with glee. ‘ You rejoice,’ said a friend, 
“atthe spur to trade the treaty with China will 
give; but I do not see how it will benefit you 
much.” ‘ Not see? I intend exporting large- 
ly.” “ What—shoes? Have you ever seen a 
Chinese shoe?” ‘ Yes; and I think I can im- 
prove upon it.” 

Earthquake.—The shock of an earthquake 
was recently felt at Montreal and the sur- 
rounding country. 

Edmund Simpson, so long the enterprising 
partner of the late Mr. Stephen Price, of thea- 
trical note, has become a bankrupt in New 
York. This is a sad end of much liberality 
and zeal for the public entertainment. 

Dickens’ Notes seem, at any rate, to have set 
all the New World a-fire. It is quite laughable 
to read the newspaper-accounts of their quo- 
tation and circulation in tens and twenties of 
thousands every where at piratical prices. 

Our old friend, the masterly tenor Braham, as- 
sisted by his son Charles, is, according to the 
last American news, giving concerts with great 
success at Montreal. 


Police Streel-Regulations. 


© Fish not, hunt not, shoot not, 

Dance not, fiddle not, flute not.” 

Sydney Smith's “ Bishop of London's Charge.” 
Move on, move off, move away, 
Stop not for frolic nor fray; 
Stand still not, lie down not, sit not, 
Dirt not, puke not, spit not, 
Ballad not, psalm not, hymn not, 
Break window-pane nor glim not, 
Over pedestrians ride not, 
Throw not orange-peels nor slide not, 
Fruit-baskets carry not, 
Late out at night tarry not; 
Commit no nuisance, indulge not a lark, 
Drive not mad bullocks, wear not pattens in the Park, 
Pull not off bell-pulls, however inviting ; 
Pull not men’s noses, which leadeth to fighting ; 
Cry ‘* Sweep” not, folks wake from sleep not, 
Dust-bell ring not, ‘* Poor Gardeners” sing not, 
Be not tipsy, nor stagger not, 
Be drunk not, nor swagger not, 
Servant-maidens list not off, 
Street-door knockers twist not off. 
Pears, apples, nor gingerbread, sell not, 
Nuts, walnuts, nor chestnuts, shell not, 
Fire not cracker nor squib, 
Beg not, steal not, nor fib, 
Hoop trundle not, in street tumble not, 
At the policeman grumble not, 
Quietly to the station-house go, 
Whether you mislike it or no, 
At woman look not, nor squint not; 
To woman talk not, nor hint not. 
* * * * e * 
N.B. An’ if you do write nonsense, print not. 

Police Office Report. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. J. Curlis—When we noticed, with satisfaction, 
the pension bestowed on Mr. Curtis (No. 1548), we 
alluded to his past services to British natural history, 
but omitted to notice the work on which he is now en- 
gaged, and which bids fair to produce still more bene- 
ficial results. It is an inquiry into the production and 
habits of insects injurious to the crops of farmers and 
gardeners, and patronised by the Royal Agricultural 
Society, 


| 
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Narrative of a Mission ‘of Inqtiry to’ the Jews from 
the Church of Scotland in/1839; 2d edit, 2 yols. post Syo, 
9s. 6d.—Interesting Narratives, by the Author of ‘‘ Sym; 
pathy of Jesus,” 18mo, 1s. 6¢.—The Gift-Book of Poetry, 
18mo, 3s.—The Psalmists of Britain; Records of 150 
Authors, by J. Holland, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s.—-Sequel to 
Mamma’s Bible-Stories, square, 3s. 6¢.—On Afiliction 
and Spiritual Distress, by the Rev. J. Charlesworth, 
32mo, 2s.—Paxton’s Iustrations of Scripture, Vol. IV. 
Sacred Geography, fcp. 6s.—Practical Sermons, by the 
Rev. G Watson, 12mo, 6s.—The Prescriber’s Pharmaco- 
poeia, 2d edit. 32mo, 2s. 6d.—Prof. Scharling on. Vesical 
Calculi: translated from the Latin by 8. E. Hoskins, 
M.D., 12mo, 7s. 6¢.—Robertson on the Human Teeth, 3d 
ed. 8vo, 10s.—The Medicat Prescriber’s Vade-Mecum, by 
D. Spillan, M.D., 18mo, 3s.—The History of the Man- 
ners and Customs of Ancient Greece, by J. A. St. John, 
3 vols. 8vo, 14. 11s. 6d. — Rose’s New Biographical Dic- 
tionary, Vol. IV. 8vo, 18%,— Gibson’s Ecloge Luere- 
tianz, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Short Sermons for Children on the 
Catechism and Liturgy, by the Rev. C. A. Johns, 12mo, 
3s. 6d. — Buckingham’s America, New Series, Eastern 
and Western States, 3 vols. 8vo, 2%, 2s.—Rev. R. Mont- 
gomery’s Sacred Gift, with 26 Illustrations, imp. 8vo, 
21s.— Philosophical Conversations, by F. C. Bakewell, 
2d edit. fep. 8vo, 5s. 6d. — Treatise on the Law of Copy- 
right, by P. Burke, Esq., 12mo, 59—The History of 
Samuel : a Sequel to Scripture Stories, by Helen Plump- 
tre, 18mo, 8s.—Missions; an Essay, by the Rev. W. 
Mudge, fep. 1s. 6d.—St. Paul’s Epistles tothe Ephesians, 
Philippians, and Colossians, explained, 12mo, 3s. — 
Banks and Bankers, by D. Hardcastle, 24 edit. post 
8vo, 10s. €d.—Treatise on Algebra, by the Rev. G. Pea- 
cock, D.D., Vol L., 8vo, 15s,—A Pedestrian Tour. in Ca- 
labria and Sicily, by Arthur J. Strutt, post Svo, 10s. 6d. 
—Little Red Riding Hood, by F. W. N. Bayley, with 
Illustrations, square, 2s. 6d.—Our Mess, Vol. i Jack 
Hinton, 8vo, 14s.—The Commissioner, Svo, 15s.—East 
India Register, 1843, 12mo, 10s.— The M.D.’s Daugh- 
ter; a Novel, 3 vols., post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Omn Gravel, 
Calculus, and Gout, by H. B. Jones, M.A., 8vo, 6s.—The 
Great Physician, by J. Gardner, 8vo, 10s, 6d,—Florist 
Journal for 1842, forming Vol. LIL, 8s. 
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Nov. Barometer. 
28°36 to 28:80 
44 | 28°89 .. 28°36 
29°02 ‘.. 29°19 
29°29 .. 29°18 
28°93 .. 29 14 
Tuesday .... 8 .. 49/1 29°42 .. 29°50 
Wednesday .. K oo 47] 29°54 .. 29°86 
Wind S.W., S., and S.E. Except the 26th and 30th, 
generally cloudy, with frequent rain. Rain fallen, °995 
of an inch, 
Latitude, 
Longitude, 
Edmonton. 


Thermometer. | 
to 4 


51° 37° 32°’ north. 
3 51 west of Greenwich. 
CuaRbLes Henry ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


> The paper on Nimpus in this Lit. Gaz. treats of 
an interesting sacred subject, not hitherto, that we are 
aware, elucidated in English literature; and, in order to 
illustrate it more clearly, we have mounted a number of 
the engravings; and will conclude the matter in a simi- 
lar manner in our next two Numbers. 

Reviews of Madame D’Arblay, Vol. V., and continua- 
tion of St. John’s Greece, are prepared. 

We are sorry we could not find room for another short 
Letter on Surnames by B.A., Oxon., which should, in 
fact, have preceded that now inserted, though of later 
date. 

Architectural College. — We have received the initia- 
tive proceedings of the Architectural Society now form- 
ing, and first announced to the publie in our columns, 
No. 1347, p. 778; and will as soon as possible address 
ourselves to its measures. The title, we see, is, ‘‘ J’ree- 


| masons of the Church.” 


Stammcring.—Mr. Hunt, whose cures of stammering 
have frequently been the theme of our admiration, and 
recommendation to:sufferers, has returned to his practice 
in London from a provincial tour, in which he has.widely 
extended the fame of the efficacy of his system, 

The popular song “ My heart’s in the Highlands” was 
written by Mr. E. N. Shannon, See Literary Gazelle, 
No. 1340, p. 657. : 

The amusing lines “* The Rejoinder,” by the Duke of 
Northumberlanda’s Lion, fell aside till ont of time. 

Two or three slight typographical errors occurred in 
our last No. P. 808, col. 2, Cork meeting, the name of 
the local secretary is Keleher, not Kelcher ; p. 809, Royal 
Society of Literature, the chairman was Mr. W., not 7’. 
Tooke; p. 810, the successor of Rhamses Menephtha, not 
Momephtha, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

i 59 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—Empowered by special Act 
of Parliament. 

Tromas Fanscomn, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Wirita st Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
William Banbury, Esy. | Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 
Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
‘Thomas Camplin, Esq. Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq., Sherif 
James Clift, Esq. of London and Middlesex. 
Rt. Hon. John Homphery, M.P. | Lewis Pocock, Esq. 

Lord Mayor of London, 

Physician—Dr, Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, 2 Frederick’s Place, Uid Jewry. 
Consulting detuary—Professer Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premiums. 

Tn addition to the subscribed capital of 50,0001, the assured have 
the security, ef the Company’s income of 50,000/, per annum, yearly 
increasing, and an accumulating Assurance Fund invested in Go- 
vernment and other available securities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated Habilities of the Company, 

The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effeet, ng to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred and frequently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits, 

Annual Premium to assure 1001, 





Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years H Whole Term. 





i 
40 7 { £0 19 } #1 10 
ire 1 2 | 2 7 
6 | 2 10 
| Wy } i 4 1 
H 3 } 6 v 

One-third of the “whole term” premium may remain unpaid at 
five per cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assnrarices for advances of money, as security for debts, or as a 
provision for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argus Office will be found to 
be particularly favourable to the Assured. 


The Medical Officers attend daily, at a quarter before two o'clock. 
FE. BATES, Res. Director. 
A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 


: Dud Careings Sor Church Decorations, &c. 
[Vy ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO., 
Lv 


Proprietors of the Patent method of Carving in Sulid Wood, 
hog feave-te-invite the Nobility, Clerzy, and Architects, to view their 
Specimens of Oak Carvings, suitable to the Gothic Embellishments 
of Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched 
Tracery, Chairs, Communion -Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Pulpits, 
Reading-Desks, Lecterns, Stall-Heads, Finials, Organ-Screens, Gallery- 
Fronts, &c. &c., at one half the price usually charged. 

Esfimatey given, and contracts entered into, for the entire fitting- 
Up, Téestoration, or repairs, of any Cathedra!, Church, or Mansion. 

By theit process a most, important saving in expense and time will 
be found in the fitting or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in 
the Gothic or Elizabethan style, in any description of wood. It is 
equally applicable to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
Book-Cases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould. 
ings, &e. &e. 

No, 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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MM OSstey ’S METALLIC LAW PENS.— 
LV These Pens have been manufactured expressly for Law 
Draftsmen and for writiug on parchment; they far surpass the quill 
or any other pens for these purposes. To Law Draftsmen and others, 
where rapid writing is essential, they are invaluable. They are par- 
ticularly adapted for writing on rough and uneven parchment ; their 
creat strength and durability enabling them to write freely where all 
other pens fail. They have undergone a severe trial in some of the 
public olfices, and have met with the most unqualified success and 
approbation. To gentlemen of the legal profession, as well as to mer- 
cantile men, these Pens will prove an invaluable y, combining as 
tiey do ease in writing with economy and durability. 

These and likewise Mosley’s other Pens to be had of all Stationers 
ind respectable Pen-dealers throughout the kingdom, and wholesale 
at No. $ Hatton Garden. 


Observe that every Pen is stamped “ Richard Mosley and Co.” 


To Bookseilers, Stationers, Forcign Booksellers, 8c. 


7 Pw oh Ab Ya 
N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, aged 37, 
who has been brought up to the above trades, who is tho- 
roughly acquainted with the Continent of Europe, and conversant 
with the Frene hy Spanish, Italian, and German Languages, wishes to 
obtain a situation in a respectable House, where his abilities might 
be of service either in the Counting-house or to travel. He would 
have no objection to travel or to reside abroad. 
A line addressed W. F., care of Messrs. Batty, Melville, and Co., 
Wholesale Stationers, Aldersgate Street, London, or a personal appli- 
cation to Mr. Batty, will meet attention. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, Zondon. 
LJ ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP. so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
n aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
ins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 
ty of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
ithout angular corners. 
3 Preservative Toorn-Pownrr, an effectual preparation 
i the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 

Henortr’s Mornrrxr is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
Substances fur maintaining the beanty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henprtr’s Corp Cream or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 

Improved Scowrri Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 

Ivpet.1RL& MARKING INK, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
1s, a bottle, 





> 
ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celet Establish t, informs the public that 
this Beer, so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
tothe Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 
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UPERIOR FOOD for CHILDREN, IN- 

VALIDS, and Others,x—ROBINSON’S PATENT BARLEY, 

tor making superior Barley-Water in 10 minutes. Strongly recom- 

mended by the Faculty as a cooling and nutritious food tor infants; 

much approved for making a delicious custard-pudding, and excel- 

lent for thickening broths or soups. Robinson's Patent Groats is 

another diet universally esteemed for quickly making a delicate 

Gruel. It forms a light supper, and alternately, with the Patent 
Barley, is an excellent food for children and invalids. 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen in town 
and country, in packets of 6d., 1s., and in family canisters at 2s-, 5s., 
and 10s, each, 

Robinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, 64 Red Lion 
Street, Holborn, London, 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


— NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. — All Pictures, &c. intended 
for Exhibition and Sale the ensuing Season, must be sent for the in- 
spection of the Committee on Monday the 16th and Tuesday the 17th 
of January next the hours of Ten in the Morning and Five 
in the Eve: after which time no Picture or other work of Art 
will be received. Portraits and Drawings in Water Colours are in- 
admissible. 

-B.—No Picture will be received for sale that is not Lona fide the 
property of the Artist. 





WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper, 


Established 1829. 
HE ART-UNIONS of GERMANY, BER- 


LIN, DUSSELDORF, and DRESDEN, under the Patronage 
of H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, and 
the Nobility. The price of a Subscription Ticket in either of the 
above Associations, is 20s. each, which will entitle the holder to one 
copy of the Annual Presentation Engraving, which will be delivered 
immediately after the drawing, free of duty and carriage, and also a 
chance of obtaining a work of Art, value from 101. to 500. 

The Engravings, which are executed in the very first style of Art, 
are exhibited daily at the German Repository, 9 Newman Street. 

The Subscription List to the Art-Union of Dresden will close on 
Saturday next, the 10th instant. Two beautiful Prints will be pre- 
sented to each Subscriber on the 10th of January 1845, viz. “ The 
Power of Music,” after Rietschel; and “ John of Leyden, administer- 
ing Baptism to an adult Female at Munster, in Westphali he 
presence of his enthusiastic followers,” after Baehr: size, 21 by 16 in. 

A Prospectus can be obtained, or forwarded free, upon application 
oO HY. HERING, Secretary. 

4 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London. 


Oo THE PUBLIC.—THE COMMITTEE 
of the ART-UNION of LONDON have had their attention 
directed by numerous correspondents to some recent announcements 
for the formation of Art-Unions in the Metropolis and various pro- 
vincial towns, professing to resemble in principle this Society, but 
which are in reality commercial speculations for individual benefit. 
They therefore deem it their duty, in order to prevent misappre- 
hension, by which serious mischief might be done to a valuable means 
of advancing the Arts,—to state broadly that this Society was esta- 
blished solely with the disinterested view of disseminating a love of 
the Fine Arts throughout the British Empire, of legitimately pro- 
moting their progress, and elevating the public taste. No gentleman 
connected with its management has the slightest personal interest in 
the purchase of Works of Art, or can possibly derive any advantage, 
pecuniary or otherwise, therefrom; so that there is uo ibordinate 
end of an individual nature to serve. The Committee cannot but 
iew with distrust any scheme which, under the guise of such a prin- 
ciple as this, seeks to assume ¢ individuals, actuated by pecuniary 
motives, an intluence which might place Art and Artists na state 
of thraldom likely to be productive of most serious consequences. 
The Society’s Prospectus, and all other information, may be ob- 
tained at the Office, + Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, and of any of 
the Local Secretaries throughout the country. Subscribers of the 
current year will receive, in addition to the chance of obtaining a 
valuable work of Art, a Line Engraving, from sir A. CaLscorr’s 
Picture, “ RAYFAnLLR AND THE ForNARtNA,” by Mr. L. Srocks, which 
is in a state of considerable forwardness. 
An early Subscription is invited. 

President—H. R. HW. rue Dukr ov CamBpaipGE. 
Vice-Presiden: tur Mosv Nonir res Marquis or Nortu- 
AMPTON, P.R.S. 

Committee of Management. 

Henry G. Atkinson, Esq. F.G.S. | William Leaf, Esq. 
Charles Barry, Esq. A.R.A. \V iam C. Macready, Esq. 
‘Thomas bell, lsq. F.R.S. T. P. Matthew, Esq. 
Joha Britton, Esq. F.S.A. T. Moore, Esq. F.S./ 
B. B. Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A, George Morant, Esq. 
George John Morant, Esq. 
S. [Richard Morris, 
John Noble, Esq. 
|Lewis Pocock, Esq. A. 
The Rt. Hon. the Lord Prudhoe. 
W. J. Smith, Esq. 
| Arthur W. Tooke, Esq. M.A. 
/R. Zonch S. Troughton, Esq 


Joha S. Gaskoin, Es 
Geo. Godwin, Esq. F 
‘Thomas Griffith, Esq. M.A. r . 
Sir Benjamin Hali, Bart. M.P. |The Very Rev. the Dean of West- 
Edward Hawkins, Esq. F.R.S.|_ minster, 

F.S.A. ‘Samuel Wilson, Esq. Alderman, 
Henry Hayward, Esq. Edward Wyndham, Esq. 
Henry Thomas Hope, Esq. 

GEO. GODWIN, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
LEWIS POCOCK, F.S.A. }uton. sees 
Ist December 1542. 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 
Neander's Life of St. Bernard. 
Nearly ready, in small Svo, 
HE LIFE and TIMES of ST. BERNARD, 
translated from the German of Dr. Aveustus Nranprr, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin. 
By MATILDA WRENCI. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, 





MR. MURRAY 
Wilt publish the following Works immediately, 


1, 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; 


Or, the Journeys, Ad , and Impr of an Eng 
"inan Attempt to circulate the Scriptures in the Peninsula. 
By GEORGE BORROW, 
Author of the ‘* Gypsies in Spain.” 3 vols, post 8vo. 
IL. 


NARRATIVE of a YACHT VOYAGE in 
the MEDITERRANEAN during the Years 
1840-41. 

By a LADY. With numerous Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Ill. 
THE JEWESS. A Tale. 
By the Author of ** Letters from the Baltic.” 
With a Portrait, fcap. Svo. 
IV, ° 
SECOND VISIT tothe RUINED CITIES 
of CENTRAL AMERICA. 
By JOHN L, STEPHENS, Esq. 
With 120 Plates by Catherwood, 2 vols. Syo, 
Vv. 
Popular EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 


By WILLIAM SEWELL, B.D. 
Late Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Oxford; 
Author of ** Christian Morals,” ‘1 duction to the Dialog 
of Plate,” &e. Feap. 8vo. 








vi. 
HISTORY of JOSIAH. 
By the Author of “ Gidcon, the Man of Mighty Valour.” Feap. 8vo. 
Vil. 
SKETCHES on the COASTS of the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, in Verse and Prose. 
By the Right Hon. Lord FRANCIS EGERTON, M.P. Post 8vo. 
VII. 
TRAVELS in the INTERIOR of NEW 
ZEALAND in 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
By Routes never before explored. 
By ERNEST DIEFFENBAOH, 
Naturalist to the New Zealand’ Company, With Plates, 2¥ols,Svo. 
1X. 
LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE, in the 
Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries. 
By HENRY HALLAM, Esq. Second Edition, revised, 3 vols. 870. 
x. 


HISTORY of INDIA: the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan Periods, 
by the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE, 
Second Edition, revised, with Map, 2 vols. Svo. 


xi. 


CHEMICAL MANIPULATION: 


Being Instructions to Students in Chemistry, on the Methods of 
performing Hxperiments of Demoustration or Kesearch with 
accuracy and success. 


By MICHAEL FARADAY, F.R.S.. Third Edition, revised, Svo. 
XI. 


The NESTORIANS, or LOST TRIBES: 


Their Manners, Customs, and Ceremonies ; with Sketches of Travel 
in Ancient Assyria, Armenia, Media, and Mesopotamia; and I- 
lustratious of Scripture Prophecy. 


By ASAHEL GRANT, M.D, Second and cheaper Edition, fcap. 8vo. 
XL. 
The BYRON ANNUAL: 


Being a new Edition of ‘¢ Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,” with a Por- 
trait and Sixty Engravings iliustrative of particular Scenes and 
Objects described in the Poem, from Sketches made on the spot 
by eminent Artists. Royal 8vo, handsomely bound. 


XIv. 
The CHASE—TURF—and ROAD. 
By NIMROD. Lllustrated with Plates, by ALxen and others. 
Second Edition, with additional Woodcuts, post Svo. 


XV. 
HORE OTIOS£;; or, Aphorisms and Reflec- 
tions, a Miscellany of Thought and Opinion. 


Second Edition, post 8vo. 


XVI. 
GLEANINGS in NATURAL HISTORY. 
By EDWARD JESSE, Esq. 


Fifth Edition, abridged and adapted for Schools. The Three Se- 
ries in One Volume. Fcap. 8vo. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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O3H2\J88iNew Barlinyton Street, Dee) 3/1842. 
R.. BENTLEY will, immediately publish 
wt Lyne following NEW WORKS :— 

1. MEMOIRS of the COURT of ENG- 
sa ee Mera Ae 
1 ign of the Seema? 3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 

2. "CHARLES HARCOURT; or, the Ad- 
ventdtes of a Legatée. A Novel. 3 vols. 

3. A WASSAIL BOWL for CHRISTMAS. 

by 


By Atsgrt Smita, “— With 


je A’New Volume. of THE INGOLDSBY 
eat ta or, Mirth and Marvels.’ By oe gene InGo.pssy, 


"b The nding gaara or, the Inland Sea. 
Be J. y- Fecimper Coo nd thee e new Volume of “ The 
Novels and hance TH | | neatly bound pocket volume, 
witb Engravings, price 6s. 
NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


1. The HISTORY of the MANNERS, CUS- 
ms ARTS, (er, Of ANGIENT GREECE. By J. A. ‘st. Jonx, 
2. The JACK O’LANTERN (Le Feu- 


Follet); or, the Priva A Story of the Sea. By J. Frxtuorr 
Cvorer, Esq., Author oF « ‘The Pilot,” &c. 3 vols, 
By Mrs. 








13 W VISIT to ITALY in 1841. 


ferrari) Author of “ Domestic Manners of the Americans,” &c. 


4. ALLEE NEEMROO, the Buchtiaree Ad- 
venturer. A ee of Persia. By J. B. Fraser, Fsq., Author of 
“ The Kuzzilbash,” 


Richard’ sluibdy ieee Belington peter Publisherin PEE to 


‘On the? bth of | Bensuntons in 1 sa aa 80, handsoaiely bound tt in 
cloth and lettered, price 13s. 
HANDY ANDY; a Tate or Irisu Lire. 
By SAMUEL I LOVER 


ie Til ; 





With 24 ch on stecl, by the Author. 
London: Frederick Lover, Paternoster Row, and 
ichard Groombridge. 
*,* Subscribers to the Parts are informed that Cases to bind the 
Volume will also be ready, price One Shilling. 





On the 30th inst., price One, Shilling, a Second Edition of 
A SHILLING’S WORTH of NONSENSE; 
with Forty Illustrations by Paz. 

the Eorrors of Poncu. 
® Well worth a larger sum.”’—Times. 
Also, price 4s. 6d. boards, 


BIZARRE. FABLES. By Arrnor’ Watt- 
BRIDGE, 
“+ Agteatdeal of knowledge is conveyed in this unpretending Vo- 
ume.” 
London: W.S. Orr and Co,, Paternoster Row. 





On December 10th, Third Edition, revised, ‘id 184, 


T 
HEMICAL MANIPULATION ; being 
Instructions to Students in Chemistry on the Met hods ot per- 
Sipe Experin.ents of Demonstration and Research with accuracy 
success. 
By MICHAEL FARADAY, F,R.S, 
! John _— Sivemstic: Street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXLL, 
, will be published on Saturday, the tach December. 





CoNnTENTS: 
I. The Honer.Bee and Bee. Books. 


i. ks for Chi 
III. Brandy and Salt—Homeopathy—Hydropathy. 
IV. Lord Mahon’s Lite of the Great Conde. 
V. Borrow’s Bible in Spain. 
Vi. Todd on Antichrist, 
Vil. ‘The Anti-Corn-Law League. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





FOTICE'TO SUBSCRIBERS.— 
“M‘Culloch's Geographical Dictionary. 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, &c. 
Johnson’s Farmer’s Encyclopedia. 
Blaine’s Encyclopedia of Rural Sports. 
Subscribers to the above works are requested to complete their sets, 
the sale in 


it sna a Putdishgrs uot td continue 


Dec.5; 1842. , 
0 AY Longman, Brown, and:Co. 


MR. LOVERS NEW Wonk” “me 


104 “UOLHAY 


On the Ist of January 1843, price One Shilling, ya L of 


L. 


S. 


OR, ACCOUNTS OF TRISH HEIRS! FURNISHED TO THE PUBLIC MONTHLY | 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Accountant for Irish Thheritances. 
With characteristic Illustrations by the Author. 


LONDON: 


FREDERICK LOVER, PATERNOSTER ROW; and RICHARD: GROOMBRIDGE, 


i 





Caswatl's History of Mormonism. 
In the press, in post Svo, 
HE PROPHET of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY; or the Rise, Progress, and Present State of the 
Mormons, or Latter-Day Saiuts. ‘To which is appended, an Ana- 
lysis of the or of Mormon. 

y the Rev. HENRY CASWALL, M.A 
Professor of Divinity in Kemper College, Missouri ; 

“ America aud the American C 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


Also, by the same Author, just published, 


The City’ of the Mormons; or, Three Days 


at Nauvoo, in 1842. Price 3s. 6d. 


and Author of 





Mr: Faber's New Volume of Poems, 
Nearly ready, in small 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 
HE STYRIAN LAKE, and other 
OEMS. 


By the Rev. FErDERICE WILLIAM FABER, M.A 
Fellow of University College, Oxford. 


Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Watcrloo Place; and 
Parker, Oxford, 


Also, by the same Author, 
1. The Cherwell Water-Lily, and other 
Poems. Small 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
2. Sights and Thoughts amongst Foreign 


Churches and Foreign Peoples. 8vo, 16s. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Literature and the Press. 
In fep. 8v0, 2s. Gd. 
N ESSAY on PUNCTUATION; 
incidental Remarks on Composition. 
By F. FRANCILLON, Solicitor. 

“4 Treatise which we can safely recommend * * * The work 
also bears evident marks of considerable learning.’”’—Osford Uni- 
versity Herald, Nov. 12. 

London: Whittaker and Co., and Ridgway. 


with 


in = on; price 28¢:, with npwards of Two Hundred Rageivis ings, 
ol. 1. of 


HE CASTLES and ABBEYS of 
ENGLAND 
By DR. BEATTIF. 
Tilt and sede Fleet Street. 


HE COOK’S. ORACLE. 
A new Edition. 5s. 6d. 
« We venture to prophesy that the ¢ Cook’s Oracle’ will be consi- 
dered as the English Institute of cookery.”—Edinburgh Revierr 


Il DALGAIRNS’ COOKERY. my new 
Fdition. 6s. 
This volume contains a ag ya system of practical Cookery, care- 
fully adapted to the purposes of every: y-day life. 


Robert Cadell, eiriugeivied Houlston and parses pe London. 


(CHEAP M MODERN PUBLICATIONS, be- 


ing the D Duplicates, gps 

ANDREWS’ CIR LIBRARY, 167 New Bond Stréet.; 
The Catalogue is now ready for . sell yary a gratis. It is printed on a) 
large sheet of paper, and sent postage free . ks are with- 
drawn from the Library to make room for the Bi rece ies of New 
Publications, which are supplied in anlimi bers to the Sub- 
scribers of this Library. Terms of subscription, ken to be had on ap- 
es or forwarded to any part of the country. 

Persons desirous of establishing Book-clubs, or Circulating 
sitet, will find the above y their attention. 


Andrews’ Library, 167 New Repl  Sirest, adjoining the Clarendon 





- a, Coptic Nursery Teles. 
On the 30th inst. ina rich ornamental cover, gilt-edged, small 4to, 
price 2s. 6d., with Illustrations, numerous and humorous, 
I RED RIDING. sHOOD; being one | 
L tate ests of Comic Nursery ‘Tate: 8 
SAAB > Be WON, BAYLEY, 
Author of the “* New Tale of a Tub.” 

«Also, Jist published, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d. 
Bi UE BEARD; being the first of the 
Series. 

“This * new and illustrated edition’ of the Memoirs of the illus- 
triows Blue Beard will be received with shouts of laughter.”— 
Athenowm.°/~+ : : 


London: W. §. Orrand Co, Dublin: W. Curry, jun. and Cu. 





TOUS” CEUX. QUI SAVENT. LE 


FRANCAIS.—LES MYSTERES DF PARIS, par meegree 


A 


every department of Literature), of, 


Price 6s. 


TRE NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, — 


Illustrated by quae coloured Plates, 
INTRODUCTION TO |MAMMALE4.| 
By Lieut.-Col. CHAS. HAMILTON ae 
Author of “ The Natural History of Horses and Dogs.” 
S, Highley, 52 — Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; and 
W. Curry, jun., and Co., Publin, 





The Boy's Book of gees “s 


In One be Volume, 16fmo, embellished with Two Hundred and 
wenty-tive Cuts, pricé 7s. 6d. bound in cloth, 


HE ‘BOY'S 5 BOOK of SCKENCE: a Fa- 
miliar Introduction to the Principles of Natural Forvonttth 
adapted to the Comprehension of Young People ;, coptaini: 
chanics, Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Preamatics, Pig ries Paton Tor 0, 
mics, Optics, Electricity, Galvanism, tise, 
By JOHN M. MOFFATT. 
Third Edition. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside ; where mai 
had a new Edition of ** The Cream ot Gelert 
Rev. G. N. Wright, price Ss. bound’ in clot 


y be 


Keqylpdge,” by the 





In 2 vols. demy Sto, 25*: cloth, lettered, 


N ENGLISH TRANSLATION: of, the 
CONCILIATOR of R. MANASSEH, BEN ISRABL, Fevon- 

ciling all the apparent Contradictions of the Holy Bible, with Notes 
and Biographical Notices of nearly es — quoted in the Work, 


By F. H. 
Author of the “ Jewish aoe and Chronology.” 
“This work is recommended to all Bibligal Sdidlarsiby thé learned 
Grotius.”—Rees's Cyclopedia. 
Duncan and ee: 4 57 Paternostyr Row. 


In 3 vols. 12mo, sold séparicl¥, 
THE YOUNG CHRISTIAN’S SUNDAY 
EVENING; or, Conversations on Scripture History. 
By Mrs. PARRY, of Barbados. 
The First Series: on the Old Testament. 
Third Edition. 8s, 6d. 
he Second Series: on the Four Gospels, 
9s. 6d. 
The Third Series: on the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 6s. 
| St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place 
Bre water on on | Natural Magic, i Fifth Edition. 
In one handsome Pocket Volume, sols Hoe by Eighty Cuts, 
rice 5s. bound in « 
ETTERS on NATURAL ‘MAGIC, 
addressed to Sir WatteR Scott, Bart. 
By Sir DAVID BREWSTER, K.H., LL.D., &c. 
Fifth Edition, forming part of thé Family Library. 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Chea side. whete may he 


had, a complete Descriptive Catalogue of the fy Libra in 
Eighty Volumes.—N.B, Each work sold poli at 


- a — rstaierr 


sie nacanae 
Fa 12mo, inet 7s. ». 6a. bound, the Fourth Edition of 
XCERPTA ex VARITS ROMANIS 
POETIS, qui in SCHOLIS RARIUS LEGUNTUR— 
LUCRETIO, PERSIO, 8S, ITALICO, AUSONIO, 
CATULLO, SENECA, STATIO, CLAUDIANO. 
PROPERTIO, | LUCANO, | MARTEABE, 1) 6{() 
TIBULLO, Vv. FLACCO, | JUVENALE, 
Notulis illustrata, qnas selegit 





| 1 PHARMA 


JOHANNES ROGERS PITMAN, A.M. 
eae « St. Paul’s a and Waterloo Place. 


44 pty 


+27 ~-4 - 


On Decontber Ist ‘was ‘published, price'Oné Shitfing, 
CEUTICAL JOURNAL. 
No. XVIII. 
Filited by FJACOW BERLE!’ * 
(Published Monthtyy? °«! $i -b.) Tt 
the Transactions of the anges Society.—Ori- 





bi we Sixpence le Volume. Tous les ouvrages 
xception, des meilleurs auteurs frang PR agger ns Victor "Huxo, 
L ‘a-Martine, Balzac, Paul de Ka ack, etc.,, sont reproduits en entier 
dans le Courrier de l'Europe, Bohain’s Frene h Newspaper, qui existe 
aujourd’hui depuis pres de sp ay 4 Londres, of {3 a obtenu le plus 
urand s Le p' er volume des Mysteres de Paris, cet ouvrage 
«ui fait tant de bruit en France, en ce weanomtey ont paru ms med 
Nos. des Mercredi et Samedi, 1¢ et 19 Novembre courant. se 
cond volume sera complet dans les Nos, des Mercredi 25 et samedi 26. 
Le raiey de l'Europe contient en outre, dans son numéto de 'Sa- 


— Articles: On Ceylon Cardamo pene, by Dr. Pereira—lIlustrations 
of the cre State of Pharmacy in ngiand, by Richard Phillips. 
F.R.S.-—-O 


in Water, ‘by Mi Farina rai bral yet es) Ore Soupyity of 


| menclature, Atomic Weer ~ ae of Chemists and Druggists 
} to serve on Juries, Reviews of i Sete , key, with various Extracts 
from the French and Germ: 


aa, Rape! pier $s vark tg convey i to 1 Nea else La aaah 


aed ‘and Pharmaceutic: - operations, improwédieae, | 





mi rincipaux articles, y 
qui ont été Bes cables en France dans 
< ogee M. E. 

Street, Strand, 


le cours de la semaine. 


S'adresser 
Sawyer, Courrier de l'Europe Office, 10 Welling- 
et chez tous les newsmen et booksellers des 

(Prix Sixpence le numéro; contenant la matiére d’un 


Lat cao 
volume.) 


and discoveries, and thus to condense into a small compass an ac- 
count of the progress of the scjence in Fhis, cowniry as, ye} ae the; 
# (© The First! Volumé,(bourid inv Goel prtke p27 if)” : 
London; John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 
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2d at «> ris.” BG | 7 
VARIOUS EDITIONS. 
eee PAT TE 
I. m4 
THE LIFE,,PROSE,, AND, ; POETICAL 
WORKS. 
Library Edition. 

17 vols. fep. Svo. Collected and arranged, with Notes 
by Scort;' Jerfery; Witsoxn, Heser, Locknart, 
Evuis, CAMPBELL, MiLMAN, Moore, &c. With lus. 
trations. 5s. each Volume. 

Il. 
THE POETICAL WORKS. 
Pocl:et Edition. 

10 vols. 24mo. Arranged with all the Notes, and 

Vignette Illustrations. 255. 
Il, 
The same Edition. 


24mo. Sold separately in Volumes, at 2s. 6d.; or in 
Numbers, at 6d. and le. 


IV. 
THE POETICAL WORKS. 


Travelling Edition. 

Royal 8vo. Arranged, with all the Notes; a Portrait, 
and View of Newstead. Complete in One V olume. 15s. 
V. 

“THE LIFE AND PROSE WORKS. 
Travelling Edition. 


With Portraits of Lord Byron at six 
Vewstead by Moonlight. 


Royal 8vo. 
different periods, and View of N 
One Volume. 203. 


vi. 
CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 
Illustrated Edition. 

Royal 8vo. With a Portrait, and Sixty beautiful 
Engravings of Scenes and Places described in the Poem, 
from Sketches made on the spot by eminent Artists. 

Vil. 
LORD BYRON’S TALES. 
Small Edition. 
Containing 


BEPPO. 
MAZEPPA. 
THE IS 


THE GIAOUR. 
BRIDE OF ABYDOS. 
THE CORSAIR. LAND. 

LARA. PARISINA. 

SIEGE OF CORINTH. PRISONER OF CHILLON, 


Complete in 2 vols., with Engravings, 5s.; or sepa- 
rately, 6d. each. 


VIII. 


LORD BYRON’S DRAMAS. 
Small Edition. 


Containing 


SARDANAPALU. 
DEFORMED TRANSFORMED, 


SAVED AIN. 
THE TWO FOSCARI. WERNER. 
Complete in 2 vols., with Engravings, 7s.; or sepa- 
rately at 6d. and 1s. each. 
1X. 
CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. 
Small Edition. 


Complete in One Volume, 2s. 6d., with a Portrait and 
Vignette. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street ; and can be obtained 
of every Bookseller in Town and Country. 


a4 


eo aoe faziborough Street, Dec. 3. 


‘cbth as just published the 


ars ee NEW WORKS. 


I. 
MEMOIRS of the LITERARY LADIES 
‘of ENGLAND. By Mrs. Exwoop. 2 vols. small Svo, with Por- 
traits, ois. bound. 


,PHINEAS QU IDDY; or, Sheer Industry. 
By Joun Pook, Esq., Author of é Paul Pry,” ** Little Pedling- 
tony” &c. Svola. 


MEMOIRS of the QUEENS of FRANCE. 
a Forses Busu, 2 vols. small Svo, with Portraits, 21s. 


Iv. 
The Fifth Volume of the DIARY and 
LETTERS of MADAME D’ARBLAY, Embellished with a Portrait 
of General D’Arblay. 


COLLEGE LIFE. By J. Hewett, M.A., 
late of Worcester College, Oxford; Author of ** Peter Priggins,”’ 
** The Parish Clerk,” &c. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 135 Great peaiatatitest Street. 


Forming a Companion Volume to the “ Lieder und 
ilder 


Paat Le or 
HE BOOK of GERMAN BALLADS. 
National Airs—Drinking-Songs, &c. 
Price 10s. 64. 
Illustrated with 15 highly-finished Etchings on Steel, by the most 
pee eae of Germany, in the style of Neureuther, Retzsch, 


London: Henry nan German Repository of Art, 9 Newman 
Street, Oxford Street. 


MAGAZINE for DECEMBER, 


Price 2s. 6d., contains: 





PBASE R’S 


Arnold and Smyth on Modern History.—The late Event at Co- 
logne.—My Namesake. By Bon Gaultier.—The Love Epistles of 
Aristenetus. Edited by a Templar.—My Life and Times. By 
Nimrod.—Sir Ewen Cameron, of Lochiel.—Proverbs Displayed. 
No. I. “ Half a Loaf is better than no Bread.’’—The Life of Sir 
Murray Maxwell. Chapters V., Vi.—The Pound; or, Moral Cou- 
rage.—Movements in the Chureh. Reminiscences of Men and 
Things. By One who has a good Memory. No, Il.—’Twas Yes- 
terday.—Public Affairs.—Index. 


G. W. Nickisson, 215 Regent Street, London 
(Successor to the late James Fraser). 


With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. bound, 


USSIA and the RUSSIANS, 
The Second and concluding Volume, 
IS NOW READY. 

Among the principal subjects thet ager te in this volume are—The 
Table and Cookery— Coffee- Houses — Servants—Thicves — Dress 
and Costume—State of Education—The Court Ladies—The Royal 
Pages—The Observance from Easter—The Public Feasts and Fasts— 

‘he National Dishes—The Famous Vapour-Baths—The Conditions 
and Prospects of the various Arts and Manufactures—The Treat- 
ment of Foreigners—The National Superstitions, &c. 

“ Written with a truth and vivacity which it would be impossible 
to surpass.’’— Quarterly Review. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great ee eeeeat 

Orders received by all Buoksell who to be par- 
ticular is in n noting the exact title of the work, te ec prevent ‘mintaues 


in 1842, 





Price 6s. 


T= DUBLIN REVIEW. — No. 
CONTENTS. 


Palmer’s Lettcrs to Wiseman: on Satisfaction. 

Spain and her Resources, 

Cc emistry. 

Faber’s Foreign Churches. 

Science and 

Prayer and Praye er-Books. 

The Sepulchres of Etruria. 

. Depopulation: Fixity of Tenure. 

aaaees published by C. Dolman, 61 New Bond Street ; Booker 
and Co., Liverpool ; J. ee Dublin; Tait, Edinburgh 


XXVI. 


erp ee err 


DUBLIN PERIODICALS FOR DECEMBER, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGA- 


6d. 


HE 
ZINE (edited by Hagsry Lonexquer), price 2s. 
contains :— 

I. Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. 
Chap. 59. ** Frescati.” Chap. 60. Disclosures. 
ri ak, Chap. 62. Conclusion. L’Envoy. . The Battle of the 
Eyes.—II1. Origin and Progress of the nited States ar ay year 
1688.—1V. To Una: a Memory Painting. — e alf 
Crowns.—VI. Letters from Italy. No.9. Conclusion. —Vil. The 
Poets versus ia: Public.—VIII. The Husband Lover. Part 2. Con- 
clusion.—IX. Canada.—X. Index to Vol. 20. 

CARLE’ TON’S TRAITS and STORIES of 
the IRISH PEASANTRY. No. V. With two Etchings by Phiz, 
aud other Illustrations. Price 1s. 

OUR MESS. Nos. XII. and XIII. B 
CHARLES Laver, Esq. (HARRY LorR&QUER), with four Illustrations by 
Phiz. Price 2s. 

The COMMISSIONER; or, the Travels of 
the Chevalier De Lunatico Inquirendo in England and Wales. Nos. 
XIII. and XIV. With four Illustrations by Phiz. Price 2s. 

COOMBE ABBEY: an Historical Tale of 
the Reign of James I. No. VIII. With Illustrations on Wood. 
Price le. 


Dublin; William Curry, jun. and Co, London: W. S. Orr and Co. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Chap. 58. The * Roni Féte.”’ 
Chap. 61. New Ar- 








_— — 
BOOKS. FOR PRESENTS PUBLISHED 


By Messrs, Longman, Brown,’ Green, “and Lis 


——— 


THOMSON’S SEASONS, edited by Bor 
Conn sq. Hiustrated with 77 17 Des 
Members oi the Etehie Club. Rare cro ~ ing oe Behe fom Se 
marine cloth; in morocco, bound in the best Tange by Mayday, 36¢ 


*,* A few copies of the 2/, 2s, edition still remain. 


ms. | 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 20th 
tion, T vol. mediumt Svo, beautifully illustrated ‘with 15 E 
finished in the hi style of art, 2ls. handsomely org nd in le 
and ornamented; or 40s, with India proof plates, in cloth 


MOORE’S LALLA ROOKH. 2Ist Edi- 
tion, 1 vol. fep. 8vo, with 4 Engravings, from Paintings by Westall 
10s. 6d. cloth; or 14s, handsomely bound ip morocco, with Prien mami 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. [4th 


Edition, with Engraved Title and Vignette, 10s. — lettered ; or 
13s. 6d. handsomely bound in morocco, with gilt e : 


THOMAS MOORE’S POETICAL 


WORKS. First and only complete Edition. Edited by Mr. Moone; 
with ther’ highly’ niet Prefaces. 10 vols. fep. Svo, wit Portrait, and 
19 other highly finished Plates, 2/. 10s. fancy cloth; or 4/. 10s. 
handsomely Sound in morocco, with gilt edges. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY’S POETICAL 
WORKS. First and only complete Edition. Collected and edited b 
Mr. Sovrnry; with mage a phical Prefaces. 10 vols. fep, 8vo, with 
Portrait, and 19 ny _ ly finished Plates, 2/. 10s. fancy cloth; or 
4i. 10s. handsome! id in morocco, with gilt edges. 

The following me om had, bound separately, in cloth: 
JoanorARc ... 1 vol, 5s. 
Mapoc.. 1 vol. 5s. 
CuRSE oF Krnama 1 vol. 5s. 
THALABA. .°. . 1 vol. 5s. 
BaLtLaps, &c. . . Put 2 vols. 10s, 
RopERIcK . . 1. 2 « « 1 vol, 5s, 


' -. 
' 
es 
. = 


JAMES MONTGOMERY’S POETICAL 


wo . New and sop ae Edition. With a additional Poems, 
and ge oe Pretac: lected and edited by Mr. Monr-* 
GOMERY. s. fep. 8vo, with Portrait, pal 7 a beautifully en- 
—— pane’ ‘S08. cloth; or bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 


THE POETICAL WORKS of LETITIA 
ELIZABETH LANDON (L.E.L.). New Edition, 4 vols. fep. 8vd, 
with Illustrations by Howard, &c., 28s. — _— 3; or hand 
somely bound in morocco, with gilt edges, 2/. 

The following may be had separately : 
THEIMPROVISATRICR . ... 
THE VENFTIAN BRACELET . . 10s. 
Tue GoLpeN VioteT ... . 108. 
Tue TrRovBApouR. . . - 10s. 


10s. Gd. 
6d. 
6d. 


6d. 


SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS, from Ret to Withers. With Biographical Sketches b 
R. Sourney, 1 vol. Svo, 30s. cloth lettered; or 31s. 6d. wi 
gilt edges, 


SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH 
POETS, from Ben Jonson to Beattie. With Biographical and Critical 
Prefaces, by Dr. Arkin. 1 vol. Svo, 188, cloth lettered; or 20s. with 
gilt edges. 

* The peculiar feature of these two works is, that the Poems in- 
cludea are printed entire, without mutilation or abridgment,—care 
being taken that such poems — ag included as are fit for the pe- 
rusal of youth, or for reading alou 


THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE;; in which 
nothing is added to the Original Text; but those words and age 
sions are omitted which cannot with propriety be read aloud. 

T. Bowprsr, Esq., F.R.S. ew Edition, 1 large vol. ipo with 3b 
Illustrations after Smirke, &c., 30s. cloth ; or 31s. 6d. gilt edges. 


*,* The same work, without Illustrations, 8 vols. Svo, 41. 14s. 6d. 
rds. 


SIR EDW. SEAWARD’'S NARRATIVE 
of his SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in 
the Caribbean Sea; with a detail of many extraordinary and highly 
interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 17 as written in his 
own Diary. 


Edited b Editi a 
Nautical and acts from a 
Paper by Mr. C. ee Couzarr, of th e Royal Navy, Tdenth ing the 
islands described by Sir Edward Seaward. 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. cloth, 


Phi —_ Jane Porter. 3d. — a new 





THE SACRED HISTORY of the WORLD, 
philosophically considered. By SHaron Tuanner, F.S.A., R.A, S.L. 
New Edition, 3 vols. Svo, 42s. 


Vol. I. considers the Creation and System of the Earth, and of its 
Vegetable and Animal Races and Material Laws, and Formation of 
Mankind. 

Vol. II. the Divine Economy in its special Relation to Mankind, 
and in the Deluge, and the History of Human Affairs. 

Vol. III. the Provisions for the Perpetuation and Support of the 
Human Race, the Divine System of our Social Combinations, and the 
Supernatural History of the World, 





LITT OTT THT a ipa 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








fa | 


MARTI 


TO EWw 7 WORK ty Mire CHARLES DICKENS. | » 


On the First of January, 1843, to be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers, price One Shilling sil 


THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 


OF 


CHU ZZ 


LE W 


T; 


His Relations, HFrienvs, anv Lnemiies : 


COMPRISING 


ALL HIS WILLS AND HIS WAYS; 


WITH AN HISTORICAL RECORD OF WHAT HE DID, AND WIIAT HE DIDN'T: 


SHEWING, MOREOVER, 


Who inherited the Family Plate, 
Who came in for the Silver Spoons, 
And who for the Wooden Ladles. 
THE WHOLE FORMING A COMPLETE KEY TO THE HOUSE OF CHUZZLEWIT. 


EpitTep sy “ BOZ.” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY “ PHIZ.” 


COUNTRY. BOOKSELLERS may obtain Prospectuses and Show-boards, on application, by post, to the Publishers, or through their Town Correspondents. 


MR. DICKENS 


In 2 vols, post 8vo, price One Guinea, 


VISIT TO AMERICA, 


AMERICAN NOTES FOR GENERAL CIRCULATION. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


CHAPMAN anv HALL, 186 STRAND. 





THE FOREIGN LIBRARY. 
Under the above title will be issued, from time to time, a SERIES of TRANSLATIONS of 


POPULAR AND INTERESTING FOREIGN WORKS, 


To be published as soon as possible after their appearance on the Continent. 
Already published, handsomely printed in octavo, Parts I. and II., price 5s. each; or bound in 1 vol. in cloth, price Ils. 


RUSSIA. By J. G. Kohl. 


Comprising ST. PETERSBURG, MOSCOW, KHARKOFF, RIGA, ODESSA, the GERMAN PROVINCES on the BALTIC, the STEPPES, the CRIMEA, and 


the INTERIOR of the COUNTRY. 
Part III. 


CELEGRATED CRIMES. By Alexander Dumas. 


In the press. 


CHAPMAN anv HALL, 186 STRAND. 





In Three Volumes 8vo, price 1/. 16s. in boards, 
ISTORY of the CHURCH of CHRIST, 
burs 1830, ta she Ree etistory. 

nuagion 0 Muni . 


mm the Diet of Augs' 
tury. Originally designed as a Con 


By HENRY STEBBING, D.D. 
*,* The Third eee —_ oo i 9 oa. may be had separate, 


T. Cadell, Strand; hee Ww. — and Sons, Edinburgh. 





The Twenty-seventh Eéltion of 1000 each. 


LETCHER’S FAMILY DEVOTION, 


and 
‘ear. 


for every Day throughout 


fthe Author, and sixteen elegant Engravings. 
Site cdgen, pat 6s. ‘Also, @ splendid Edition, in royal 4to, 


geet i» price Li. 


al 


Eve 
Embellished with a 


Bound i 





ded by the f 
LL.D., Liverpoo 


Lata hain 


mle Ds Che "Colston 


ne D.D. 
Ft, B. .b., 
G. ollison, D.D., Hackuey. 
F. A. = Hackney: 


John C Men Se — 
2A. maint ~ 
RB. Philip, Maberiy hapel. 


Testimonials have also been received from —y one hundred of 


car of Bt. Ste- 





Reys, 
J, Gilbert, Islington. 
i. Davis, Bristol. 

. » Bristol. 
Ww. Brown, Brist 
T. Binney, Wei 
Fomeel Lake, ( 


Sohn | rn, oe 


Service of a Famil 


Portrait 
u cloth, 


ished Ministers :— 


‘ol. 
-House. 
pester, 


Seon Hackney. 


H. Calderwood, — 


J. Sibree, Coven 
G. Lawson, Selki: 
r&c. &c. &e. 


the most influential Clergymen of America. 
London: George Virtue, 26 Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


"we. 


Splendid New Work, 
Under the Superintendence of Mr. Cuanuxs Heara. 


NGLISH PEARL §; or, 
PORTRAITS for the BOUDOIR. 


Containing Ten fascinating Portraits from the elegant ae of 
Joan-Hartzn, Esq, Vu. DauMMOoND, 

l. The Queen, 6. 

. Lady Grey Egerton. 

Lady Seymour. 


Miss Gore. 
7. Amy. 
. Miss Wilmot. 
. Portrait in a Persian Dress. 


: 
4. Hou. Louis Hay. 

5. Miss Power. 10. Gertrude. 
*,* The whole of the above are drawn from natnre, and admirably 
suited ag beautiful studies to copy. The volume is elegantly 
) Price Qls. 


Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street; and all Book and Printsellers. 








Brookes’s General Gasetieer, by 2 'y Findlay. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 

In One very large Volume, 8vo, consisting of Eight Hundred 
closely pe double columns, embellished by Five new Maps, 
trom original Drawings by the Editor, price 12s, bound in cloth, 

GENERAL GAZETTEER; or, Compen- 

dious paps ony aa Dictionary: containing Descri; — of 

Country nown World, with their Towns, » Natu- 

motions, &c., and the various Remarkable Events by which 

they have distinguished. 
By R. BROOKES, M.D. 

The whole revised, and Accounts of all the most recent Disco- 
veries, the History, Population, Statistics, &c., added from the latest 
Authorities, and correeted to the present Period, 

By A. G. FINDLAY. 

London: Printed for Thomas mages had, pri pside, and sold by all 

po age porn Mets beac also had, price 7s., Mr. Findlay’s 


etteer,” A Miniature, printed in _— type, 
forming a valuable Goapuapeieel Hand-Book for Travellers. 





MR. NEWBY’S NEW AND IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 
I. 
Now ready at every Library, in 3 vols. 
Miss Ellen Piegkering’s New Novel, 
IR MICHAEL PAULET 


By the Author of “ Nan Darrell,” “ The Fright,” “ The Ex- 
pectant.”” 
il. 


New Novel in 3 vols. 
The POPE and the ACTOR. By the Au- 
thor of “‘ Seymour of Sudley,” “ Thirst for Gold,”’ &c. 


“ Every page ne with highly wrought and beautifully expres 
incidents.”—Arg 
Ill. 


In 2 vols. Svo, coloured plates, 21s. 


A DOMESTIC RESIDENCE in SWIT- 
Foy we mag 7 gad Evizasetu Srevurtt, Author of * Six Weeks on 


“The best description of Switzerland, its manners, customs, 
and chronic va that has ever been offered to the public.” —Black- 
moods L, Mag, for Dec. 

“A very dgreeable and ee publication. Gracefully femi- 
nine in style and manner.”—Spectator 

Iv. 
In } vol. post Svo, coloured plates, 100. 6d. 
A PEDESTRIAN TOUR im CALABRIA 
and SICILY. By Aztaur Joun Sravtt, Esq. 
v. 
On the 10th of ipoembes int sy « 8 New Romance by 
mas Day, Esq. B.A. 


The CHRON ICLES of IERNE. 
T. C, Newby, 65 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square 
T, and W, Boone, 
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ks On 


toms, 


Black - 


femi- 


FAMILY PRESENTS AND: FRIENDSHIP’S.,OFFERINGS.— 


—= 
a 





THE ROYAL “ FAVOURITE.” 


FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRA P-BOOK.’ 


By the Author of “ THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND.” 


# T Thirty-six Phites. 


Prige One Gpinea. 


“ Truly we know not whether is most | of this delightful volume is unique, and 


attraetive, the highly-finished specimens | 


peculiarly elegant. The wihtolé, book is 


of what the pencil and the graver can ac- | covered with a chaste design, wrought in 


deltri 


h, or the 





comp and appropriate | 
poetry by which they are aecompanied ; | 
the former enehant the eye, the latter | 
sweetly engages the heart. The binding | 


gold, including Medallion Portraits of the 
Queen, Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales, 
and the Princess Royal.” 


2 
By the same Author, Sixteen Plates, Price Eight Shillings, 


FISHER’S JUVENILE SCRAP-BOOK. 


“ In this admirable volume, the accom- 
plished author has presented a striking 
exhibition of her ability for investing in- 
struction with interest. The lessons of 
wisdom and virtue which she would in- 
stil into the youthful mind, are delivered 


in a form so attractive, that they cannot 
fail to engage the attention, to charm the 
imagination, and to affect the heart. The 
work is elegantly bound, with rich and 
elaborate designs in gold covering the 
sides.” 


3. 
Elegantly bound, price One Guinea, 


MONTGOMERY’S SACRED GIFT; 
A SERIES OF MEDITATIONS ON SCRIPTURE SUBJECTS, 
Illustrative of Twenty highly-finished Engravings, after the Great Masters. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
THE OMNIPRESENCE OF THE DEITY—THE MESSIAH—LUTHER, &c, 


« These meditations are submitted with | of poetry, are related to each other by a 
Christian respect to those who love the | beautifuland holy concord ; andthe writer. 
thoughtful sacredness of subjects like | of this will be grateful if, in the remotest 
those which the master-spirits of paint- | degree, he may have succeeded in illus- 
ing have immortalised. The facts of re-| trating their alliance.” — Author's Pre- 
ligion, the forms of aft, and the feelings | face. 


4. 
THE ELEVENTH THOUSAND OF 


HISTORIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


Engraved in the best manner after the Great Masters, 
With Ninety Engravings. 3 vols. Handsomely bound, 3/. 15s.; cloth, 3/. 3s. 


“The work is exceedingly well got up; | ties, calculated to assist the biblical stu- 
the plates are clear, brilliant, and true;/ dent, and to allure youthful readers to 
and the accompanying letterpress expla- | prosecute the most important of all stu- 
natory both of the picture and the portion | dies with ardour and enthusiasm. The 
of the Scripture it illustrates. The work | work is also an elegant addition to the 
is, in fact, a Commentary on the Holy | library.”—The Times, 

Writings comprehensible by all capaci- | 





F 
vd. 
Im large Type, suited t¢ Aged Persons, price One Guinea, 


MORNING AND EVENING FAMILY PRAYERS 


FOR EMERY DAY-AN T “4 
By the Rev. J. MORISON, p.) 


Assisted by the Rev.-Drs. HARRis and CampBe.t, Messrs. Morris, 
ATkINsoN, &c. 
Strongly recommended by the Reverends 
John Kelly, James Sherman, 

B. Boothroyd, D.D. | J. Leifchild, D.D. J. Pye Smith, D.D. 
G. Collison, D.D. Caleb Morris, R. Vaughan, D.D. 
Robert Halley, D.D. | Thos. Raffles, D.D. Ralph Wardlaw, D.D. 

“The plan of the work is simple but | evening a text from the New Testament. 
instructive. For every day in the year, | A comprehensive prayer follows, illustra 
morning and evetiing devotional services | tive of the portion of Scripture designed 
are given; comprising for the former part | to be read, and peculiarly adapted to the 
of the day the text of an appropriate chap- | occasion.” 
ter from the Old Testament, and for the 


Henry Blunt, 


6. 
Eighteenth Edition. Cloth, 9s.; silk, 11s.; morocco, 15s, 
THE WOMEN OF ENGLAND; 
THEIR. SOCIAL DUTIES AND DOMESTIC HABITS. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. 
‘We know no volume better caleu- ; Husbands, | FP Bile pees? husbands, 


lated to exercise @’powerful, lasting, and | soda biry ves ; fathers, for 
beneficial influence. If we could have | their daughters; brothers, for their sise 
our own way, every family should order | ¢ers.”—Methodist Magazine. 

a copy of ‘The Women of England.’ 

ve 
With a Plate, cloth, 10s.; silk, 12s.; morocco, 16s. = 
T ji ‘ ] y >] 1 
THE DAUGHTERS OF ENGLAND; 
THEIR POSITION IN SOCIETY, CHARACTER dent SIBILITIES. 
By the Author of * THE WOMEN OPENG AND.” 


“ The best book ever published ; it has | calculated to elevate and purify the young 
already effected more good in my honse | hearts into which they may be received, 
than any, book ever brought into it.”— | and to carry those best blessings of love 
From a Gentleman at Leeds. | and peace into many a family.— The Me- 

** Amiable and holy are these lessons; | iropolilan Magazine, 


8. 
THE SIXTH THOUSAND OF 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIMS: PROGRESS ILLUSTRATED. 


With Lire or Bunyan, by Jostan Conver. 
Embellished with Twenty-five Engravings, after original Designs, by J. M. W. Tur- 
NER, MELVILLE, BAxTER, and GEo. CRUIKSHANK, 





THE CHINESE EMPIRE 


ILLUSTRATED l 


In a Series of Views, displaying 


The Scenery, Architecture, Social Habits, §c. of this ancient and extraordinary Empire: From Drawings by Tuomas 
Autom, Esq. ; with Historical and Descriptive Notices by the Ruv. G. N. Wricut, M.A.—Jn Monthly, Parts, quar 
size; each Part, Price Two Shillings, containing four highly-finished Engravings and eight pages of Letterpress. " 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


We have to thank our private Friends, and numerous respected 
Correspondents, for Sketches, Letters, and other Contributions which 
we daily receive to our popular Picture of China and the Chinese; but 
we beg to.acknowledge a large debt of gratefulness to the Right Hon. 
Sir -AL&x. Jounston, for the MS; Memoir of the Patriot Emperor, 
Kanc-He (written by Mr. Gutziarr), which he has most kindly 


placed at our disposal, This interesting piece of Biography—a, fiat 
rallel to the Lives of Peter the Great and Louis the Fourteenth—wilt 
henceforth form part of “China Ilustrated ;” and 4 portion will ‘be 
given in every Part until its completion, without any additional charge 
to our Subscribers. 
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FISHER, SON, AND CO., LONDON. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





840 THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
THE NATIONAL ART=UNIO NL 


To extend the influence of British Art, by circulating fine examples of the British School of Painting and Engraving. 














Vaniovs circumstances have combined to suggest the establishment of an Ant-UNnron upon a more extended and comprehensive scale than that of the ‘‘SocrEeTrEs” at 
present in existence; with a view to associate, for one common purpose, persons of similar habits and tastes, however removed by distance; to increase the means of justly 
appreciating the Fine Arts, and participating in their beneficial influences ; and, by circulating Works of unquestionable excellence, to give a right bias and a wise direction 
to that taste for the beautiffil and instruetive in Art which is becoming, not gradually but rapidly, universal in Great Britain. 

The Societies which within the last few years have been called into existence in this country, originated, as our readers are aware, with the patrons of Art in Germany, 
The idea was borrowed first in Scotland ; it was introduced thence into London; the spirit spread its influence to Ireland, and the English provinces; and several such 
Institutions are now in operation—all stimulated by one great and honourable motive, but each having some peculiar characteristics, and all acting upon grounds independent 
one of another. 

The vast advantages that arise to a community from a proper cultivation of the Arts, and the salutary enjoyments produced by them, are too obvious, and too generally 
admitted, to require comment. The astonishing increase of Institutions for their promotion, and of Societies for their encouragement, in this country, has only kept pace 
with the public sentiment. The spirit of the age, rejecting the less refined pleasures of former times, requires those that are derived from the cultivation of Science, 
Literature, and THe Arts,—because it has been taught to appreciate their value. The aristocracy, of rank or commerce, are deriving their ‘‘ home enjoyments” from the 
mind and hand of the Painter; while the taste, and it may be said the judgment, formerly confined to the higher, have spread to the middle classes of society, by whom the 
inferior productions of the graver are now almost invariably rejected. Fortunately, Science has been summoned to the aid of the Arts; the invention of the ELectRotypr 
will, by multiplying to any extent, the productions of the burin, enable the producer of a fine Print to supply it at the cost formerly of the commonest engravings—such 
Electrotyped copies being, in all respects, as excellent as the originals, of which they are fac-similes; a result that rests upon indubitable authority, and is ‘‘ established 
by the proof that it has been found impossible, by most competent judges, to distinguish the one from the other.” 

The ManaGers of the i‘ Nationat Art-UNIon” avail themselves of this power to answer the increased demand for Art of unquestionable excellence, and submit 
their Pian with confidence to the Public. 

In its leading provisions, it resembles rHE SOCIETIES now in operation, and with which the Public are already familiar; first, in supplying an impression of a costly 
Engraving for each Guinea subscribed ; and nezt, in distributing a collection of Works of Art, the productions of British Artists, as prizes—the prizes to be appropriated 
in the usual manner of drawing. 

In the “ National ART-Union,” however, there will be some peculiar features, upon the importance of which, as serious and valuable improvements, its projectors 
calculate for success. 

These they have now to explain :— 


With reference to the PRINTS to be distributed,—One for each Guinea subscribed: 


1st, The Print will be pzz1verEp to the Subscriber at the time his Subscription is paid ; thus removing the principal objection to existing Art-Unions, which have delayed the issue of one Print until long after 
nother Print has been due ; causing no i id le disappoi vexation by continual postponements. 

2d, As, at least, rurex or YouR Eng gs will be sub d to bscribers, from which a choice may be made, for each Guinea subscribed,—and as these F: ings will be varied as to subject and size, 
the Subscriber will be enabled to select a Print that may be suitable to his taste; and will not be compelled, as in previously existing Societies, to accept a Print, the character of which may not be agreeable to 
him, or which may not sess sufficient merit as a work of art. In short, he will ascertain the true worth of the Engraving before he is called upon to become a Subscriber. 

3d, The Prints to be issued by the Nationat Art-Union will be greatly superior to any that have been hitherto published by a Society. They will be all Line Engravings ; engraved in every instance by the 
most eminent of British Engravers, from the choicest works of the most famous of our British Painters ; and the expendi in their production will be at least thrice the amount that has been paid by any existing 


Institution. 
= With reference to the PRIZES for subsequent Distribution among the Subscribers: 














1st, The sum to be expended in the purchase of Prizrs,—Paintings, Drawings, and Proof Impressions of fine Prints,—shall amount to the rvi1 HALF of the total sum subscribed, exclusive of the Engravings 
distributed at the time of subscribing; the number of Subscriptions being limited to 25,000; when the whole of the works of Art exhibited will be transferred, as Prizes, to the Subscribers. 
[No Painting or Drawing will be selected as a Prize of less value than Twenty-five Guineas ; but the smaller Prizes will consist of the tinest Proofs of rare and costly Prints, which cannot but be considered 
more desi le acquisitions than inferior Pictures of small price.) i : 
2d, The plan <a Prizes will be precisely that adopted by the London Art-Union: to take place liately after the pletion of the Subscription List; but under no circumstances will it be 
delayed later than the 30th , 1844. F . 

» The Paintings and Drawings shall be procured directly from the Artists,—mative Artists only ; and, as far as may be practicable, at once from the easel, so as to secure the latest production of the Painter, 
and to obtain novelty in an Exhibition. The Managers, however, reserve the right of making additions from private sources, when very desirable works may be ottered them, or in case difficulties shall arise in 
procuring a sufficient number of really good works. . 3 

[Promises of zealous _ wt and cordial co-operation have already been received from the Artists generally.] 
4th, The Pictures so collected, for subsequent distribution as Prizes, will be publicly exhibited, first in London, and afterwards in nearly all the leading towns of the Kingdom; thus extending the fame of the 
Artist, and improving the public taste by the most certain and most effectual mode. _ 
[While the Subscribers will at once receive a beautiful and valuable Print, they will also at once be enabled to test the beauty and value of the Pictures of which they will subsequently become the possessors. 
The Paintings so brought together will be collected from the studios of the Painters by gentlemen of taste and judgment, with regard only to their intrinsic merit ; inasmuch as upon their intrinsic merit, 
and the exclusion of mediocre performances, must largely depend the success of the Institution.] 


The advantages thus offered to the Public will be sufficiently obvious. While the Prints that will be issued may challenge competition with any that have ever appeared 
in this country, either from public or private sources, and will be procured at a cost commensurate with the importance of the undertaking, the objections that have been 
urged against Art-Union Societies will be in a great degree removed. These objections are two-fold; first, with reference to the choice of Pictures by ‘‘ a Committee ;” and 
next, as regards the arrangement by which a Prizeholder selects for himself. In the one case, it has been asserted that partialities and personal regards have at times 
produced a bias injurious to the Arts generally; and have encouraged some Artists to enhance the prices of Pictures beyond their value, under the assurance of sales; and, 
in the other case, it is contended that the Arts are prejudiced by allowing incompetent judges to make choice of unworthy Pictures. Both these difficulties will be overcome ; 
inasmuch as the Managers of the “‘ National ART-UNIoN” will be compelled to choose only such Works as are of acknowledged excellence ; such only as are calculated 
to improve the general taste; and such only as will be really worth the value placed upon them. Upon the just and effectual working out of this portion of their Plan, they 
ground their expectations of success. 


The period for drawing the Prizes will be duly announced. It will take place in London, and Subscribers will be invited to attend. The proceedings will be conducted 
under the superintendence of at least TweELvE of the authorised Town and Country Agents, who will represent the interests of the Subscribers. 


PRINTS FOR DELIVERY TO SUBSCRIBERS OF THE YEAR 1843. 
1. ANCIENT ITALY, 


PAINTED BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY J. T. WILLMORE. 
li. MODERN ITALY, 
PAINTED BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY WILLIAM MILLER. 
Til. & IV. (Lhe Pair to each Subscriber of One Guinea.) 


THE LATTICE. | THE MASK. 


PAINTED BY E, LANDSEER, R.A.; ENGRAVED BY J. H. ROBINSON. 





The two first-named are now on the eve of finish, by the two eminent Line Engravers, Messrs. W1LLMoRE and M1LuER: the size of each is 2 ft.4 in. by 1 ft. 9in. The 
interest and beauty of the subjects have been universally acknowledged ; and as Engravings they will be classed among the most successful efforts of modern times. The 
Pair, after LanDsEER's exquisite Pictures, engraved by J. H. Ropinson, are partially known; but the extreme delicacy and cost of the Engraving demanded a proportionate 
charge, which excluded them from the hands of all but a very few. The application of the Electrotype has justified their introduction into this Plan. 

‘- bee Exhibition in London will take place at the Gallery of the New Water-Colour Society, Pall Mall, early in J anuary, when the Prints will be ready for distribution to 
ubscribers. 

That this Plan originates in private enterprise cannot be treated as an objection ; inasmuch as IN THIS COUNTRY SUCH IS THE ORIGIN OF NEARLY EVERY GREAT AXD 
PROSPEROUS NATIONAL UNDERTAKING—which can benefit its projectors only by really benefiting the Public. 


Orrice—26 Sono Square. Se uNDY } Secretaries. 


Subscribers names will be received, and Specimens may be seen at the Offices, No. 26 Soho Square; and at any of the following London Agents :— 


Messrs. ACKERMANN & CO., Strand. Messrs, FORES, 41 Piccadilly. Mr. J. MITCHELL, 33 md Street. 

Mr. R. ACKERMANN, 191 Regent Street. Messrs. 8S. & J. FULLER, a Place. Mr. F. G. MOON 20 Ac me gy meal 

Mr. H. BAILEY, 158 New Bond Street. Mr. SAMUEL HOLLYER, Chancery Lane. Mr. T. M‘LEAN, Haymarket. 

Messrs. A. H. BAILY & CO., 83 Cornhill. Mr. ROBERT JENNINGS, 62 Cheapside. Mr. WATSON, Vere Street, Cavendish Square. 
Mr. DICKINSON, 114 New Bond Street. Messrs. LLOYD & CO., Harley St., Cavendish Sq. Messrs. WELCH & GWYNNE, St. James Street. 


Country Agents are being appointed, and will be duly announced. 





es vs Ree Ronson, of Mada Cottage, Conley Road, North Brixton, Groror Lavery, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, both in the County of Surrey, a 
lon; and i. 


Row, Stoke Newii idl nd Francis BurDETT FRANKLYN, 
'» e Ni m, in the of Middlesex, Printers, at their Printing e, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in the City of Lond: Ww, r Seaehetaie 
Number 15 South Molton in the Parish of Saint George, Hanover S. in the County of Middlesex, at the LITERARY GAZETTE by Wittiam ARMIGER Scrirrs, 0, 
County, on Saturday, December 3, 1842.~Agents for New York: Wiley oa nar - ¥ Gaserre Osrice, Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, 


n he suid 
Putnam, 161 Broadway. Strand, in the sai 





